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BOOKSTORES TO FEATURE RELIGIOUS WORKS 
ee During Religious Book Week, May 5th to 12th, the new popularity of religious 
~~ books will be reflected by displays in many stores. 


Concerning C. S. LEWIS 
and The Great Divorce 


C. S. Lewis’s new book is called THE GREAT DIVORCE ($1.50). In it Mr. 
Lewis returns to the rich vein of satire which so many readers enjoyed in THE 
SCREWTAPE LETTERS. The Great Divorce is the story of a bus trip from 
Hell to the borders of Heaven, and includes a number of revealing conversations 
between Ghosts of the damned and Spirits of the blessed. Behind the satire, you 
will hear the author’s protest against the Marriage of Heaven and Hell, which is 
so frequently attempted. He proclaims the inevitable divorce — in sparkling dialogue 
combined with earnest belief —a combination which makes Mr. Lewis beloved of 
literary and religious readers alike. Those who meet C. S. Lewis for the first time in 
THE GREAT DIVORCE will want to go back and read the other books which 
have gained him his unique reputation. They include the well-known SCREWTAPE 
LETTERS ($1.50), a series of scintillating letters from an important official in 
Hell to a junior devil on earth. This book established Lewis as a master of satire. 
Then he turned to the genre of interplanetary fantasy 4 la H. G. Wells, adding an 
element of allegory which lifts his novels to a new plane. OUT OF THE SILENT 


PLANET ($2.00) tells of a strange trip to Malacandra (Mars), and PERELANDRA | 


($2.00) transports the reader to Venus, a new Garden of Eden, where beasts are 
friendly and beauty imashamed: Dr. Ransom, the hero of these two novels, will 
reappear shortly in the third of the trilogy, THAT HIDEOUS STRENGTH (to be 
published by Macmillan in May). The other four C. S. Lewis books are straight- 


forward discussions of various aspects of religion. Although they are brief and 


direct, they too display Lewis’s gift for writing wittily and well, no matter what 
form he chooses. CHRISTIAN BEHAVIOUR ($1 .00) deals with social, sexual, 
and religious morality. THE PROBLEM OF PAIN | ($1 50) is an invigorating 
Resiient of the “why” behind mental and physical suffering. In THE CASE 
I C RISTIANIES ($1.00), Mr. Lewis sets forth the reasons why an | honest 
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LETTERS 


Concerning Christian Education 


O THE EDITOR: As one long interested 
in religious education and deploring the 
tstate thereof in the Episcopal Church, an 
tstate which would be ridiculous were it not 
titiable, I have read with interest and 
iympathy Bishop Dun’s article on “What the 
Division of Christian Education is Doing” 
1 your issue of April 7th. It is drawing up 
syllabus of proper studies; it is planning 
) produce curricular material; all this is 
» the good. But the most pertinent thing the 
ishop of Washington says is that member- 
tip in the Division of Christain Education 
eeds strengthening. (The Bishop does not 
em quite correct, incidentally, when he says 
vat all the members of the Division’s direct- 
ag board are members of the National 
Council. Professor Adelaide Case of the 
episcopal Theological School would seem to 
ee codpted.) 

What does the present policy of selection 
nroduce? The Division now consists of five 
eersons: Bishops Dun of Washington and 
Sarpenter of Alabama, the Rey. R. A. Magill 
ff Southwestern Virginia, the Rev. R. R. 
3rown of Waco, Texas, and Miss Case. Of 
these five only Miss Case has had any pro- 
essional training in education or, as far as 
¢an be discovered, any teaching experience in 
i schools, or in religious schools except, 
t may be, Sunday schools run on the trial 
nnd error method. (Bishop Dun has taught, 
co be sure, but in a theological seminary, 
which I am sure he would be the first to 
admit is not the sort of teaching that induces 
co a mastery of general pedagogical science.) 

Every person in the Division is an ad- 
mirable being, honorable and honored for 
many virtues and achievements; but only 
Miss Case would seem trained and competent 
co share in directing, as the members of this 
Division must do, the educational work of 
our communion. It is unjust to them to have 
such a work thrust upon them. The task is 
not one for amateurs. 

The National Council could go a long way 
to still the rising tide of resentment against 
its maltreatment of education, its most im- 
portant activity, if it would at once appoint 
a Division of Christian Education whose 
members know their stuff. Include a few 
members of the Council itself, if that by 
law must be, but at once codpt at least a 
dozen trained specialists. 


Way Nor a DEPARTMENT? 


Also, while it is about it, the National 
Council might lift Christian Education from 
the status of a minor “Division” within the 
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“Home Department” and restore it to its 
former status, that of a “Department.” Surely 
it is of as much basic importance as the De- 
partment of Promotion or the Department 
of Finance. Maybe if they gave it a major 
status they would treat it less like a poor 
orphan, 

_At any rate it is quite plain, as the Bishop 
of Washington implies, that we ought to pity 
the present Division members more than 


blame them. One is reminded of the piano- 
pounder in a frontier dance hall who put up 
a sign: “Don’t shoot! I am doing the best 


I know how.” 
(Rev.) BERNARD IppiINcs BELL. 
Chicago, III. 


Prayer Book Revision 


O THE EDITOR: Mr. Mitchell’s arti- 

cle in THe Livinc CHurcu, March 31st, 
voices what a good many Churchmen feel. 
It seems only right that he and they should 
be assured that the Liturgical Commission 
(of which Bishop Parsons is chairman and 
I am an associate member) has no intention 
to urge General Convention to open up 
Prayer Book revision (a long and tedious 
business) at this time. 

The Commission wishes to commemorate 
1549 (when the First Book of Edward VI 
was published) by issuing from time to time 
various “Prayer Book studies.” So the 
Church will have a long period to consider 
these, and it may well be that not before 
1955 or 1958 (even if then) will General 
Convention desire to undertake revision — 
which will occupy at least fifteen years. 

(Rev.) CHarves E, Hin. 

Williamstown, Mass. 


A Remedy for Industrial Disputes 


O THE EDITOR: Isn’t it about time 

that the American people are waking up 
to the fact that we must have an orderly 
method of settling industrial disputes? In- 
stead of all this fiddling around, taking up 
the time of our President, mayors, and other 
public officials, calling strikes with picketing, 
assaults, murder, arson, and other acts of 
violence, with the dear old long-suffering 
public caught in between, why not have 
boards with authority to hear the statements 
of both sides under oath and not only find 
the facts but render a decision, so that we 
get through with it. Appoint on these 
boards, not representatives of labor and 
capital who are naturally biased, but fair, 


honest, and informed men who will act 


impartially. They do not have to be learned 
in the law, because the matters they will 
consider are not legal, but economic. 

The clothing industry, movies, baseball, 
and others have been doing this with satis- 
factory results, although they appoint only 
one person. 

Labor and capital are now above the law 
or at least without any legal procedure for 
final determination of disputes and conse- 
quently resort to their own devices to gain 
their objectives instead of following a method 

. . ue . 
provided by law as is the case in other dis- 
putes in the business world. 

We are setting up a government in Japan 
and telling China what to do. Let us set 
our own house in order and not allow a mat- 
ter so vital to our progress and comfort con- 
tinue in its present haphazard, uncontrolled 
manner. Let us abolish the law of the jungle 
and set an example of civilized law and 
order for the “One World” we hope and 
pray for and for which our boys gave their 
lives. as 
Cuartes A. LOCKE. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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By C. ANDERSON SCOTT. An unequivocal statement 
of the manner in which Evangelical Protestantism 
views the claims and practices of the Roman Catholic 
Church. “Tho author deals with the essential issues, 


writing clearly and vigorously, but takes no unfair 
advantages. It should help clarify the atmosphere for 
both Protestants and Catholics.’—Ernest Trice Thomp- 
son. $2.00 
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Conducted by CANON MARSHALL M. DAY 


e Kindly give me some informatio 
about our Sisters, their vows, require 
ments to enter, etc. 


This is almost too large a question o 
treatment in the small space available in | 
Question Box. Each religious communit 
has its special works and special emphasis 
which must be learned from the order it 
self. All agree in requiring their member 
to give up all hope of home and family, t 
obey absolutely the rule and customs o 
the order and the lawful commands o 
the Superior, and to give away (not neces 
sarily to the order) all personal posses 
sions in money or property. They all hav 
a novitiate period, of varying length, dur 
ing which the novice lives at the mothe: 
house and is trained in the life of the com 
munity. They all regard as their principa 
work the maintenance of a communit 
spiritual life, consisting of common wor 
ship in chapel and of private and persona 
devotion according to a community plan 
A glance at pages 156-158 in THE Livine 
CuHurcH ANNUAL for 1946 will show tht 
kind of external work in which each orde 
is interested. Information on the rule: 
will be found in “Religious Communitie: 
in the American Church.” Both of these 
books can be obtained from the Morehouse 
Gorham Co., 14 East 41st Street, New 
Work slZ2 N.Y 


e Two correspondents ask why Embe 
Days fall upon Monday, Wednesday, anc 
Friday. Why is Thursday omitted? ~ 


As early as the second century we fin 
Monday and Wednesday set apart a: 
“station-days” or days of regular fasting 
Even earlier we find a custom of keeping 
a vigil on Saturday in preparation fot 
Sunday’s Communion. So when the Churck 
in Italy established the Ember Days a: 
substitutes for surviving pagan agricul. 
tural observances, it was natural that these 
three days should be used. From Italy the 
Ember Days spread through the Westerr 
Church. They are not observed in the 
Kast. 


e Who was John Ellerton, the hymn 
writer? 


John Lodge Ellerton (1801-1873) wa: 
a descendant of an ancient Irish family 
which had moved -to England. He assumec 
the name of Ellerton in 1845. He was ; 
master of arts of Brasenose College. Hi 
began to compose while at Oxford anc 
studied counterpoint at Rome under Ter. 
ritani, but he was never a professiona 
musician. The volume of his musical worl 
is surprising for an amateur: one oratorio 
14 operas, six symphonies, 61 glees, 6! 
songs, and 54 string quartets, beside ai 
other musical compositions of varied sorts 
He will probably be more remembered fo: 
his poetry than for his music. There a 
nine of his poems in the hymnal, on ne 
one of his tunes. 
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ICONVENTION 


Prayer 


A prayer for the General Convention 
has been authorized by Bishop Hart of 
Pennsylvania, and Church people every- 
where are urged to use it regularly, both 
in public services if authorized by other 
bishops and in private devotions. 


Almighty God, who alone canst quicken 
thy servants to hear thee and obey, we pray 
for all bishops and deputies to the General 
‘Convention and delegates of the Woman’s 
)Auxiliary of this Church, that they may be 
cleansed by thy Spirit from all unworthiness. 
(Give them a world of vision of the mission 
cof thy Church; grant them patience and in- 
¢sight, faith and obedience to thy holy will, 
tthat being themselves led by thee, they may 
! by thy Spirit lead thy people on from strength 
(to strength in the work of thy Kingdom; 
tthrough Jesus Christ thy Son, our Lord. 
. Amen. 


{Special Train From Chicago 


The Pennsylvania Railroad will run a 
: special train from Chicago to Philadelphia 
-for General Convention deputies. Bishop 
‘Conkling of Chicago announced that the 
train will leave Chicago at 10:00 pP.M., 
Sunday, September 8th, arriving in Phila- 
delphia about 3:30 p.M., the next day. He 
said also that the arrangement can operate 
either as a special train or as extra cars on 
regular, scheduled trains. ; 

Deputies and others who come from 
the West or the Chicago area may make 
arrangements through the Diocesan Office, 
65 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill, for 


reservations on the Chicago special. 


WORLD COUNCIL 
Agenda of First Meeting 


The role of Churches in helping to re- 


shape world order will be stressed at the 
1948 assembly which will formally launch 
the World Council of Churches, accord- 
ing to the Rev. Nils Ehrenstrom, director 
of the Council’s Study Department in 
Geneva He said the tentative theme of 
the assembly will be: “The Order of God 


v 


n the Present Disorder of Man.” 

“The release of atomic energy has 
brought us the pressing question as to 
what kind of world organization Christian 
groups should support in order to avoid 
the Scylla of a suicidal atomic war and 
the Charybdis of a world dictatorship,” 

. Ehrenstrom declared. . 

Other matters scheduled to come before 
nternational meeting will be Church 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


GENERAL 


BrsHop DEWOLrFE: 
majority report of the committee on 
the compulsory retirement of bishops 
with reservations. |See editorial. | 


He signed the 


responsibilities in social, economic, -and 
humanitarian frelds, and in supporting the 
rights of oppressed racial minorities. 

In addition to discussing specific econom- 
ic and social problems, the 1948 assembly 


will study “the whole question of the’ 


fabric of social living and man’s outlook 
on life, in view of the fact that the orienta- 
tion of all contemporary civilization is at 
stake.” 

Other main subjects on the agenda, Mr. 
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Livinc Cuurcn is a subscriber to Religious 
News Service and is served by leading National 


news picture agencies. : 
Member of the Associated Church Press. 


_ fact that there was no determination of these 


‘ 


Ehrenstrom announced, will be the ‘“re- 
placing of traditional ways of Christian 
teaching with a newer evangelism,’ and 
the “nature of the universal Church as an 
expression of the will of God.” [RNS] 


EPISCOPATE 
New York Chancellor’s Opinion 


On Compulsory Retirement 


When the committee of the House of 
Bishops published its majority and minori- 
ty reports on the compulsory retirement 
of bishops at the age of 72 [L.C., March 
24th], G. Forrest Butterworth, chancellor 
of the diocese of New York, gave the fol- 
lowing opinion of the reports to Bishop 
Manning of New York. The Bishop in 
turn has sent copies of Mr. Butterworth’s 
opinion to all of the bishops of the Church. 


I have read with some care the majority 
and minority reports of the Committee to 
Consider the Compulsory Retirement of 
Bishops. 

The majority “opinion” (which expresses 
no opinion on the controversial issues) opens 
with a quotation from the resolution under 
which the Committee was appointed. It states ~ 
clearly the opinion of the House of Bishops 
that “more thorough inquiry and careful 
consideration” is required than in the case of 
a voluntary resignation and, in the third 
whereas, it refers specifically to two ques- 
tions, first, whether the constitutional amend- 
ment is retroactive, and secondly, whether 
it unwisely or unjustly infringes upon the 
autonomy of the diocese. The resolution itself 
directs the appointment of a committee 
“whose duty it shall be (a) to consider and 
give judgment as to the questions referred 
to above... .” 

The committee appears to recognize that 
this duty has not been discharged by opening 
its report with an express avoidance, stating 
that “it is not necessary for it [the commit- 
tee] to advise the House on the second and 
third preambles [including the questions 
above-mentioned] since the subject of com- 
pulsory retirement at 72 was discussed and 
acted upon by General Convention in two 
consecutive meetings resulting in adoption of ~ 
Section 7 of Article II of the Constitution.” 

Had the two questions mentioned actually 
been determined by General Convention, ory: 
there would naturally have been no occasion 
for the appointment of a committee. The © — 
divergence of views expressed by the ie: 
chancellors who were consulted by the Pre- i 
siding Bishop and by many of the clergy and 
laity of the Church testify eloquently to the 


questions by the General Convention—a 
proposition which is confirmed by the contra- 
dictory statements and votes in the House of 
Bishops at the time of the Convention. Any 
hopes which may have been entertained by 
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tioned would receive “thorough inquiry and 
careful consideration” by the committee 
which would consider them and “give judg- 
ment as to the questions referred to above” 
are doomed to disappointment. 

I note also that although frequent refer- 
ence is made in the resolutions of the House 
of Bishops appointing the committee with 
respect to the protection of the interests of 
the bishop concerned, the proposed canon 
goes as far as possible to deprive the bishop 
concerned of such safeguards as might easily 
be assumed to exist, including those suggested 
in the minority report. The majority report 
then begins with the second function dele- 
gated to it by the House of Bishops, that is, 
the drafting of a canon, and proceeds to 
assume without reasoning or argument that 
the many controversial points of construction 
which have been raised regarding the canon 
have all been resolved against the bishop in 
question merely by the adoption of the very 
ambiguous language of Section 7 of Article 
II of the Constitution. 

Although the report takes the form of rec- 
ommending a proposed canon, it will be not- 
ed that the committee, probably realizing that 
its recommendations rest upon a weak foun- 
dation in view of its plea “to be discharged 
from consideration of item (a),’ has emas- 
culated its recommendation by the statement 
that “our proposed amendments to the can- 
ons, if adopted, will make clear how the 
General Convention interprets Section 7 of 
Article II.” In other words, the committee 
avoids consideration of the two principal 
questions referred to it and presents a canon 
with the suggestion that if adopted, it will 
serve as an interpretation by the General 
Convention of Section 7 of Article II. That 
is, of course, true just as it would be true 
that the interpretation of General Conven- 
tion might be ascertained by the adoption of 
a wholly different canon on the same subject, 
but the result which it accomplishes is to 
shift from the committee to the General Con- 
vention all of the controversial questions in- 
volved—a result which could hardly have 
been contemplated by the House of Bishops. 
Certainly there is nothing in the majority 
opinion (beyond its mere assumption) which 
would support the propositions that the sec- 
tion is retroactive, or that it applies to bish- 
ops who attained the age of 72 prior to its 
adoption, or that the resignation must be sub- 
mitted to the House of Bishops and only to 
that House, or that the acceptance of the 
resignation is mandatory. All that can be said 
is that if by some means other than the report 
these assumptions can be justified, the lan- 
guage of the proposed canon is appropriate 
to carry them into effect. The concrete pro- 

posals in the form of a canon serve merely 
i place all of these controversial questions 
on the agenda for the General Convention 
and throw no new light whatsoever on the 
subject. 


ComMENT on Mrnorrty teat 


_ The minority aerate 


which it seeks to mitigate by a possible ex- 
tension of three years, and by giving the 
diocese a vote, and by providing for a “ne- 
gotiating committee.’ 

If the theory of the minority opinion is 
valid, however, it would not seem to be 
necessary to confine the optional Aube after 
the attainment of 72 to three years. If the 
question is fundamentally one of the fitness, 
mental and physical, of the bishop concerned, 
there would seem to be no more reason for 
compelling acceptance of the resignation at 
75,than at 72, 

I cannot feel that the majority opinion has 
solved the problems involved. Evidently the 
matter will have to be discussed and de- 
cided by the General Convention, where I 
hope the controversial questions involved 
will be considered and debated much more 
fully than in the report of the Committee. 

G. Forrest BUTTERWORTH, 
Chancellor, Diocese of New York. 


RURAL WORK 


“Grass Roots” 


Training 
Plans for the second year of “grass 
roots” training for candidates for the 


priesthood were made in Kansas City, 
Mo., early in April, when state and na- 
tional leaders of the Church met in the 
office of Bishop Spencer of West Mis- 
souri in Grace and Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral. 

The program will bring six seminarians, 
who have completed their second year of 
a three-year course, and six women grad- 
uate students for orientation in the life of 
country and small towns as a preparation 
for religious work in rural areas. 

The men and women will see farm work 
first-hand and will take part in some of it. 
They will participate in the general activ- 
ities of the smaller towns in the diocese of 
West Missouri and in Kansas. 

In Kansas City for the conference were 
Bishop Fenner of Kansas; the Rey. Clif- 


ford L. Samuelson of New York, associate. 


secretary of the National Council’s Divi- 
sion of Domestic Missions, in charge of 
rural work; the Rev. Francis Allison, of 
Belvidere, N. J., a Church specialist in 
rural work; Miss Florence F. Pickard, 
EF airbury, Neb., director of religious edu- 


cation for the i of Nebraska; and 


W. A. Cochel, a layman and apricultural 
adviser of the Weekly Kansas City Star. 
“The program for the summer,” the 
Star reported, “is another step in the plans 
adopted a year ago to qualify Episcopal 
ine for work in town and country 
‘ giving them practical experience with 
we of 3 aod problems of the people they 
as a part of their Pte et ee 


fang ‘ven the women ede. es 
ill specialists in 
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able to work out and develop a construc 
tive community program centering in the 
Church.’ 

““The goal is to promote the growth 
of the Church in smaller areas, wherea: 
now most of its membership is centered ir 
larger towns and cities.” 


Rural Life Sunday 


“Trustees of God’s Bounty”. is the 
theme for this year’s observance of Rura 
Life Sunday, May 26th, according to the 
announcement from Dr, Henry S. Ran 
dolph, chairman of the Committee or 
Town and Country of the Home Mission: 
Council of North America, the Federa 
Council of Churches, and the Internationa 
Council of Religious Education. 

First observed in 1929, at the suggeStior 
of the International Association of Agri- 
cultural Missions, Rural Life Sunday pro- 
grams are held either on Rogation Sun- 
day, the fifth after Easter, as this year. 
or on some other Sunday in the spring. 
‘The purpose of the day is explained in the 
folder prepared for this year’s observance: 

“Rural Life Sunday is a day set apart 
for emphasizing the meaning of Christiani- 
ty for rural life; for the invocation of 
God’s blessing upon the seed, the fruits 
of the soil, and the cultivators of the earth: 
and for the consideration of justice for 
agriculture and the spiritual values of 
rural life.” 


RELIEF 5, 
Report on Foreign Church Aid | 


At a recent meeting of the National 
Council’s Committee on Aid to Sister 
Churches, the second quarterly install. 
ment of the Church’s contribution wa 
approved and has since been forwarded 
The amount, $154,170, makes the total 
gift so far this year $308, 340. 

Of the current installment, $95,000 i 
given through the Commission on World 
Council Service (World Council o 
Churches) and $40,000 through 
Church Committee for Relief in Asi: 
Relatively small amounts were designa' 
by donors and disbursed in accordance 
with the designation. 

Other ce a in the gift 
cluded the International Missiona 
cil, American Bible aoe its 
Prisoners’ Aid and Chapla 
sion, LWA Woun’ eri ane 
tee, : orld Guristan Fea 
World’s Stud 
Indusco, 


J 


GENERAL 


Ye opinion that “all good Americans will 
yhupport the government and will discipline 
Pnemselves in every measure that will 
#elease more of our abundant food supply 
» help our hungry brothers in Europe 
Jind Asia.” 

In the West, Bishop Dagwell of Oregon 
ssked Church members to eliminate re- 
reshments at parish gatherings, in order 
»9 speed relief to starving countries. “I 
‘Piuggest,” said the Bishop, “that rigid econ- 
my be observed when meals are served at 
ihurch gatherings.” [RNS | 


"AYMEN 
NCC Chicago Dinner 


With the completion this week of plans 
‘or the midwest dinner of the National 
Souncil of Churchmen, to be held on the 
vening of May 30th, in the Gold Room 
if the Congress Hotel, Chicago, invitations 
ure being sent to the organization’s full 
membership and to all parishes in the 
Vhicago diocese. 

Acceptances have been received from 
many bishops and it is expected that the 
yallroom of the hotel will be taxed to its 
sapacity, if the interest aroused by the first 
announcement is maintained. 

Speakers at the dinner, in addition to 
Dr. Clark G. Kuebler, president, will be 
the dean of the law school of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Wilber G. Katz; Edward 
iT. Gushee, assistant to the chairman of 
the board of directors, the Detroit Edison 
Company; and V. Y. Dallman, editor and 
publisher of the Illinois State Register, of 
Springfield. Dr. Katz’s subject will be 
“Education and Controversy” and Mr. 
Dallman’s, “Rights and Duties of a Grass 
Roots Layman.” Dr. Kuebler and Mr. 
Gushee will announce their subjects later. 

Reservations may be made by telephone 
wor by mail to the organization’s Chicago 
hofices in the Merchandise Mart. 


O@NITY 
Virginia Faculty Seeks Action 


The faculty of the Virginia Theological 
Seminary, acting as such, has made public 


»a statement expressing the view that Gen- _ 


»eral Convention should declare that “Pres- 
yyterian ministers ordained prior to the 
date of union [with the Presbyterian 
Shurch in the USA] are to be recognized 


«as effective ministers of the Word and — 


t Sacrament, having equal standing in the 
united Church with Episcopalian clergy- 
i ” The faculty does not say whether 
i the 1 presbyterate is to be considered equal 
| the episcopate or the priesthood. 


i 
| Dean A. C. Zabriskie, whose name leads 
e list of eight signers, is a member of the 
mmission on Approaches to Unity. 
 Disclaiming knowledge of the recom- 
| mendations to be made by the Commission 
its report to General Convention, the 
Virginia faculty interprets the disappear- 
ce of the episcopate from Reformed 
iristianity as caused by “historic neces- 
y.” It suggests that a vote on this subject 
ould be a judgment by General Conven- 
on as to On ane the eee was in 
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2ATIORAL CORFERERCE 
OF CARISTIARS ARD EWS 


Reticious Book Week Poster 


SPiiW ROAM EA LING 


St. Luke’s Director on Tour 


Under the direction of the Rev. John 
Gaynor Banks, the Fellowship of St. Luke 
is promoting a campaign for “spiritual 
therapy’ in the Church. Such therapy, 
according to-Fr. Banks, includes more 
than the elementary idea of “faith heal- 
ing’ formerly presented through Church 
societies and evangelists; it is “spiritual 
healing plus.” The fellowship is taking ac- 
count of the new demand, according to 
him, for a therapy that will link together 
the Church and the many scientific forces 
at work for the cure of man’s maladies. 


Fr. Banks has defined the term:  . 


“SpirRITUAL THERAPY includes all regular 
ministrations offered to sick people in the 
name of Christ and His Church. It includes 
most definitely the work of hospital chap- 


Fr. Banks: “Spiritual therapy” links 
religious and scientific forces. 
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lains, pastoral psychologists, 
visitors, as well as the 
ministries of the laying-on of hands with 
prayer, anointing with holy oil, and other 
healing agencies taught in the Gospels and 
practiced in the Christian Church throughout 
its history.” 


and qualified 
more sacramental 


Fr. Banks has recently made a special 
study of psychosomatics in collaboration 
with a physician who makes this his voca- 
tion. 

On April 7th Fr. Banks began a mission 
of spiritual therapy at Christ and St. 
Luke’s Church, Norfolk, Va. From April 
14th to 19th he presented a similar mission 
at the Church of the Saviour, Philadelphia, 
Pa. On April 28th he will begin a five-day 
mission at the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, New York, N. Y.; and on May 5th, 
for five days, he will be at the Church of 
St. Stephen and the Incarnation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Health and Help Center Closed 


The Life Abundant Center in Black 
Mountain, N. C., has been closed by the 
Rev. Robert B. H. Bell. Over 2,000 per- 
sons sought both spiritual help and health 
at the center, and many went away greatly 
improved. The Rev. Mr. Bell has moved 
to Sierra Madre, Calif., where he will 
act as a consultant on Christian psychology 
and spiritual healing. He has plans to 
engage in missions for the Life Abundant 
Movement this fall. 


EVANGELICALS 
EEF Speakers Announced 


Arrangements for speakers. have now 
been completed for the central conference 
of the Episcopal Evangelical Fellowship 
to be held in Louisville, Ky., May 7th and 
8th. [L.C., April 14th. ] 

Bishop Cerieet of Missouri, a member 
of the Commission on Holy Matrimony, 
and the Rey. Dr. Oscar Seitz, professor 
of New Testament at Bexley Hall, will be 
the speakers on the subject of the proposed 
revision of the Marriage Canon. Dean 
Emerson of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, 
Ohio, will preside. 

The Rev. Dr. Sherman E. Johnson, a 
member of the Unity Commission and 
professor of New Testament at Episcopal 
Theological School, and the Rev. Charles 
D. Kean, rector of Grace Church, Kirk- 
wood, Mo., will be the speakers on the 
subject of Church Unity with the Pres- 
byterians. Dean Sweet of Christ Church 
Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo., will preside. 

Bishop Hines, Coadjutor of Texas, will 
preside at the session on “The Place of 
the Evangelical in the Church.” The 


speakers at this session will be the Rev. — 


r. J. Clemens Kolb, chaplain of the 
University of Pennsylvania and national 
secretary of the Fellowship, and the Rev. 
William Marmion, rector of St. Mary’s- 
in-the-Highlands, Birmingham, Ala. 

Bishop Tucker of Ohio and the Rev. 
Dr. Frank Caldwell, president of the 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, will be 
the speakers at the conference dinner, at — 
which Bishop Clingman of Kentucky “a 
preside. 


FOREIGN 


ENGLAND 
Church Publicity Work Begun 


The commission set up by the Church 
Assembly in London to review the whole 
field of Church publicity has settled down 
to work. It is a small body under the 
chairmanship of Kenneth Grubb, the 
youthful president of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, who was head of the over- 
seas section of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion and who is a leading authority on re- 
ligious affairs in Latin America. 

Members of the commission are Dr. 
Wand, Bishop of London, the Rev. C. B. 
Mortlock, chairman of the Assembly’s 
press organization, Colonel Oldham, 
chairman of the Press and Publications 
Board, Henry Martin, editor-in-chief of 
the Press Association, and Claude Sim- 
monds of the Board of Trade. 

It is expected that the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York will give evidence 
before the commission, which expects to 
complete its investigation in nine months. 
It will take up the question of newspaper 
advertising for evangelism and the use of 
radio, television, movies, and the stage. Its 
work is closely connected with the report 
of the Commission on Evangelism entitled 
“Towards the Conversion of England,” 
which has been a big seller in England and 
is to be published in America shortly. 


Church Not a Convenience 
Dr. Kenneth Kirk, Bishop of Oxford, 


has addressed some*plain words to the 
large numbers of people who behave as 
though the Church existed for their per- 
sonal convenience. Writing on the terms 
of admission to Baptism and Holy Com- 
munion in the rubrics and canons of the 
Church of England, he says: “Those who 
rebel whenever the Church says ‘No’ to 
them, regardless of the grounds there may 
be for such refusal of privileges in their 
case, are in effect treating the Church as 
though it were a department store. They 
think of themselves as entitled to ask over 
the counter for anything they may need or 
desire; and if it is in stock, they hold that 
it is the duty of the salesman to let them 
have it without demur, and certainly with- 
out any inquiry as to their worthiness to 
ones i privilege demanded.” 

Bisho iP goes on to point out that 

the Church “is not merely a channel of 
God’s grace to the individual,” but is also 
“the of Christ.” Only those, he says, 
“who re to the be Do only the branches 
mee, ial in the vine, can expect the 
outpouring of a arte ee 


ek. Py. 


the High Mass, and the Bishop of Oxford 
will preach on May 12th. Independent 
congregations of the Society established in 
the United States and in Canada have sent 
warm greetings on the jubilee to England. 


EGY RS 
Schedule Coptic Church Election 


Four thousand electors will choose be- 
tween three candidates nominated for the 
vacant post of Patriarch of the Coptic 
Church, Egypt’s oldest Christian body, in 
elections scheduled to take place May 10th. 

The candidates are: Bishop Anba You- 
sab, former Acting Patriarch; Athanasius 
Al Mikraki, head of the Mikraki monas- 
tery in Upper Egypt; and David El Ma- 
kari, holder of a Ph.D. degree from Fuad 
el Awel University in Cairo, author of 
many books on religion and law, and in- 
ventor of a typewriter for the Coptic 
language. [RNS] 


CHINA 


Treasurer Appointed 


Charles P. Gilson, a member of St. 
Matthew’s parish, Evanston, IIl., has been 
appointed treasurer of the China Mission. 
He expects to sail for China in the early 
all. 
Mr. Gilson has been a vestryman, senior 
warden, and a member of the council of 
advice of St. Matthew’s. He is a member 


THE LIVING CHURCH RELIEF FUND 


Checks should be made payable to Tue Livinc 
Cuurcu Re.ier Funp and sent to the office of 
publication, 744 North Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis., with nctation as to the purpose for which 
they are intended. They are kept separate from the 
funds of the publishers and the accounts are audited 
annually by a Certified Public Accountant. 


European Children 


Previously acknowledged ............ $2,331.07 
A nomy imo ials siunaren tele stes\avegnatee eae Z5. 
St. John’s Epis. Church School, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (for English children) senceae 10.00 
Mrs. J. A. Sherman ............-03. 5.00 
Jn Be eye aipeitins ake Nae ko ohey sks whee 5.00 
“Th Menor Op cree chit paycl ware hs etna 3.00 
Y.P.F.. of Christ Church, Herkimer, Nay. 2.00 
$2,381.07 


Children in France 
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of the Canterbury Association, served for 
a time as a member of the diocesan council, 
and as chairman of the diocesan field de- 
partment. 

In 1945 Mr. Gilson entered the Amer- 
ican Red Cross military welfare depart- 
ment. He was attached to the 32d Divi- 
sion in the Philippines and Japan. This 
year he resigned from the Red Cross and 
returned to America. 


Salary Increases 


Bishop Craighill of Anking, China, has 
reported that at the meeting of the House 
of Bishops of the Chinese Church in 
Shanghai, the bishops of the dioceses 
which are missionary districts of the 
American Church agreed on a new scale 
of salaries for the Chinese’ staff. The 
schedule adjusts salaries to the price of 
rice. 

The Bishop gives as an example the 
newly adjusted salary of a Chinese priest, 
English-educated, with a wife and four 
children. He has a basic salary of $100 a 
month in Chinese national currency, a 
bonus of $40,000, a rice bonus for two 
adults of $17,280, a rice bonus for four 
children of $51,840. Thus his total month- 
ly income is $109,220 in Chinese currency. 

Lest Church people here should imagine 
that workers in China are extravagantly 
overpaid, Bishop Craighill explains that in 
American money this amounts to $55 a 
month. 


GERMANY. 


Pastor Niemoeller Heads Council ~ 


Pastor Martin Niemoeller has been 
elected president of a newly-formed execu- 
tive council representing Confessional ele- 
ments in the reconstructed Evangelical 
Church in Germany. ; 

The council, which will represent more 
than 1,000,000 Confessionalists in areas 
composing the old state of Hesse-Nassa 
was formed after a three-day session 
Frankfurt of the Confessional Synod. 
created in 1933 to oppose attempts of the 
Nazis to control the Church. 

The new group will have responsibility 
for implementing Church reforms recent 
demanded by Confessional leaders, incl 
ing measures for a more thorough 
ieiaanae of the German Church. 

rst test strength is expected to 
Te ee when new Church eld 


HERE are four ideologies with 

sufficient appeal to enlist a respect- 

able amount of support from writers 
iin the English- speaking world today. 

The first is what I 
cof a better term—the Becghlished Re- 
lligion. This is an amorphous blend of 
‘}imany ideas and attitudes, varying con- 
¢siderably according to the education and 
tsophistication of the individual. In its 
imore popular forms it includes these arti- 
icles of faith: Man is naturally good; the 


Willard. 
“ordinarily 
dies in time to avoid becoming an 
ape.” 


Atpous Huxtey: Man 


£ 
‘evil in life is a result of environment; 
bal” is the record of how man has grad- 
ally progressed toward individual and 
social perfection; science is the means 
whereby every variety of truth can be dis- 
covered, and is also the source of the tech- 
niques which will make utopia possible in 
the near future. 


nostic in its metaphysical assumptions; 
more often it is simply too earth-and-man- 
centered to care. Occasionally it acquires 
aguely theological trimmings: a. life-force 


easure, or the language of Christianity 
is used poetically to express some of its 
ideas. 

_ The man in the street is still largely 
aithful to the Established Religion. The 
influence of such major prophets as H. G. 
Wells. and John Dewey is by no means 


igion is especially strong among people 
wh ) have risen in the educational scale, 
are eee eyed with wonder at the 


or emergent God is thrown in for good 


ent. New frontiers are still being con- 
uel uered. The appeal of the Established — 


the sates hide a0 oS 


Novelists of Two Religions 
By Chad Walsh, Ph.D. 


lectuals. The two world wars, with their 
revelation of the diabolic depths of human 
nature, gave the lie to the pretty picture of 
man’s essential goodness, and the irrational 
nature of Naziism destroyed the cozy 
illusion that the struggle for survival and 
bread is the only explanation of human 
actions. 

The mood of the intellectuals is sharply 
reflected in the book stores. As usual, the 
publishers’ lists are ahead of the Gallup 
Poll. Most of the leaders of the Estab- 
lished Religion are dead or in their old 
age. H. G. Wells has lost his optimism, 
and John Dewey is fighting a rearguard 
action. 

The second ideology, Marxism, is per- 
haps stronger than ever with the man in 
the street. The military prestige of the 
USSR and a vague “wave-of-the-future” 
feeling have reinforced the appeal of the 
Marxist criticism of capitalistic society. 
But among the intellectuals, Marxism is 
weaker—or at least more divided and con- 
fused—than it was during the Popular 
Front period in the ’thirties. The Berlin- 
Moscow Pact of 1939, which converted 
World War II into a struggle of rival 
imperialisms, and the German attack on 
‘the USSR in 1941, which changed World 
War II into a show-down between de- 
mocracy and fascism, left the heads of 
many fellow-travelers swimming. ‘The 
Marxist movement has become so thor- 
oughly identified with one nation that any 
Marxist treads a lonely path if he tries to 
avoid fixing his eyes on the USSR as the 
New Jerusalém. Such is the case of 
Arthur Koestler, whose book, The Yogi 
and the Commissar, is the product of his 
dilemma: he studied Russia at first hand 
and emerged with the conviction that 
Marxism is perverted and half-abandoned 
there; now he finds himself in a political 
vacuum, trying to be a Marxist without 


being a Russophile, and bitterly cursed by. 
The Established Religion is often ag-— all the Marxists who equate loyalty to 


Marxism with loyalty to the USSR. 

The Established Religion, then, has 
declined in the favor of the intellectuals 
because its optimistic picture of human 
~nature has not been borne out by the facts, 
and Marxism has declined for very much 
the same reasons: the. he Marxist Russians 
have turned out to be human beings, very 
much like our neighbors on Main Street. 
In both philosophies, the understanding of 


human nature was too shallow and too - 


external. 
REVOLT Acarnsr SECULARISM ar 


In the revolt against the two secular 
philosophies and their superficiality, two 
religious movements have come to the 
fore: the “Perennial Philosophy” and 


. siderable extent among ‘the intel 


"religion, consider th 
Mey eS brilliant Britis 


Aldous Huxley and C. S. Lewis 


Department of English, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 


recognizes a divine Reality substantial to 
the world of things and lives and minds; 
the psychology that finds in the soul some- 
thing similar to, or even identical with, 
divine Reality; the ethic that places man’s 
final end in the knowledge of the immi- 
nent and transcendent Ground of all 
being.’”! 

Described by Aldous Huxley as the 
“Highest Common Factor” in all theolo- 
gies, the Perennial Philosophy has reached 
its highest development in India. There 
have been plenty of European mystics of 


~~ 


C. S. Lewis: “There's no good trying 
to be more spiritual than God.” 


the Perennial Philosophy type within the 
Christian tradition, but the philosophy, ‘e 
taken by itself, still has rather an exotic 
flavor to a non-Asiatic. The number of i 
its followers is certainly very small in na 
England and America. The small group, ; 
however, includes some distinguished 
names. In addition to Huxley, there is 
the British poet and novelist, Christopher 
Isherwood (W. H. Auden’s collaborator 
in days gone by), as well as Gerald Heard. | 
Christianity, of course, has never lost its _ 
statistical hold on the man in the street, — 
but the figures on Church membership a 
no guide to the actual extent to which it) 
occupies the place of first loyalty in the 
minds and hearts of church-goers. Un- — 
doubtedly many nominal Christians a 
actually followers of the Establishe 
Religion, and undoubtedly Christiani 
has, for the last 50 or 75 years, be 
losing many of its most intelligent 
lowers to the rival faiths. Only i in e : 


As a sign of the renewed interest in 
et case of two of tl 
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deliberately taken that art-form-of-all- 
work, the novel, and turned it into a me- 
dium of religious propaganda. The tact 
that two intellectuals of their standing do 
this at all is amazing to anyone familiar 
with the intellectual climate of the ’twen- 
ties and ‘thirties; a comparison of the 
two novelists is worth while as a means of 
bringing out the likenesses and dissimilari- 
ties of the two religions that seem destined 
to compete for the favor of the intellectuals 
and ultimately for the loyalty of the man 
in the street: the Perennial Philosophy and 
Christianity. 


APOSTLE OF THE PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY 


Aldous Huxley, the grandson of Thomas 
Henry Huxley, could have been a brilliant 
biologist like his elder brother, Julian, but 
he chose instead to become a writer and 
eventually an apostle of the Perennial 
Philosophy. 

In Huxley’s early novels he seemed to 
take a sardonic pleasure in analyzing 
human nature in terms of glands and the 
neural system; there- was much of the 
misanthropic scientist and little of the 
future prophet. His characters were so 
uniformly unlovable that few of his read- 
ers, 20 years ago, could have suspected 
that he would ever esteem humanity 
enough to think it worthy of salvation 
from its baseness. 

And yet, in the very intensity of Hux- 
ley’s loathing for human baseness there 
was implied a despairing sense of what 
man might be but was not. Like Swift, 
when he wrote Gulliver's Travels, Hux- 
ley lashed out savagely at humanity be- 
cause it did not know its own potentiali- 
ties. 

As early as 1931 the ideas of the later 
Huxley can be seen “taking shape. In his 
Music At Night and Other Essays? he 
comments on the decline of faith in Chris- 
tianity, progress, and humanitarianism, 
and points out the growth of a skeptical 
frame of mind which finds it difficult “to 
believe in anything but untranscendental 
realities.’ Huxley goes on to say: 


The modern emphasis is on personality. 
We justify. our feelings and moods by an 
appeal to the “right to happiness,” the “right 
to self-expression.” . .. In other words, we 
claim to do what we like, not because doing 
what we like is in harmony with some sup- 
posed absolute good, but because it is good 
in itself. A poor justification and one which 
is hardly sufficient to make men courageous 
and active. And yet modern circumstances 
are such that it is only in terms of this sort 
of “idea” that we can hope successfully to 
rationalize our emotional and impulsive 
behaviour. . .. Whether such rationalizations 
_ are as good, pragmatically speaking, as the 

old rationalizations in terms of transcenden- 

> not know. On the 
it. But the 


he progresses from bottle to bottle. Huxley 
then applies the same principle to educa- 
tion, democracy, and travel, and concludes 
that the chances of increased happiness in a 
scientific utopia are not encouraging. ‘This 
theme, of course, finds its brilliant expres- 
sion in the novel, Brave New World, 
which came out in 1932 and describes a 
society so utopian that the inhabitants 
while away their boredom by a liberal use 
of harmless narcotics. 

It is only in the last five years, however, 
that Huxley has become thoroughly won 
over to a “transcendental” ideal and has 
set out to win converts. 

The Perennial Philosophy is Huxley’s 
most systematic presentation of mysticism, 
but for the benefit of readers who want 
their religion sweetened with a little fic- 
tion he has written two novels which are 
actually glorified tracts: After Many a 
Summer Dies the Swan® (1939) and Time 
Must Have a Stop® (1944). 

The first of these two novels is ostensi- 
bly the story of an American millionaire 
who hires a brilliant young doctor to dis- 
cover for him the secret of eternal life 
(on earth). The quest leads to the base- 
ment of an English country house, where 
a two-centuries-old nobleman and_ his 
equally aged mistress are discovered in 
excellent health, thanks to a special diet; 
the only inconvenience is that they have 
meanwhile turned into apes. (Man is a 
case of arrested development; he ordinari- 
ly dies in time to avoid becoming an ape.) 


“TIBERATION”’ 


The real hero of the novel is Mr. 
Propter, who engages the other characters 
in long philosophical discussions. “Actual 
good is outside time,” he states, and defines 
the ideal of liberation: “liberation from 
personality, liberation from time and crav- 
ing, liberation into union with God.” 

Mr. Propter seems to despair of any 
large-scale efforts to benefit mankind. He 
is working on a grass-roots basis by or- 
ganizing a small farming community of 
Okies in California, and hopes to perfect 
a machine for utilizing sun-power so that 
the group will be largely independent of 
the mass-production world outside. 

Time Must Have a Stop is written with 
perhaps more charity and compassion than 
any of Huxley’s other novels. Even when 
he describes characters that represent 
everything he loathes, the tone is one more 
of pity than contempt. 

As in the earlier novel, there is a peren- 


nial philosopher (Bruno) to provide com- 


APOSTLE OF THE FAITH 


English literature at Oxford, is so wel 
known for The Screwtape Letters that 
pedple forget he has written more than 
half a dozen other books, all designed to 
win converts to Christianity. | 

Lewis’ life-story, on the surface, seems: 
familiar enough. He turned from Chris- 
tianity at fourteen, and returned to it 
when about thirty. The unusual thing 
about Lewis is the fervor with which he 
threw himself into the business of win- 
ning converts, and the amazing literary 
skill and versatility he could summon to 
his aid. Thanks to his urbane style, clarity, 
sense of humor, and psychological acute- 
ness, he has become perhaps the most 
effective Christian apologist among the un- 
churched and skeptical. 


C. S. Lewis, who lectures on "so wal 


INTERPLANETARY CHRISTIANITY 


Lewis’ three interplanetary novels are 
probably the least noticed of his books, 
and they are also the ones in which his 
mission is least obvious. But the purpose 
is there, none the less. Superficially, the 
novels are tales of flitting from one planet 
to another, but they add up to a picture 
of the universe which presupposes Chris- 
tianity. 

The first of the three novels, Out of the 
Silent Planet, describes life on the planet 
Mars. Ransom, a Cambridge philologist, 
arrives on Mars via space-ship and dis- 
covers three species of rational beings, 
living in such harmony together that they 
have no concept of war and no word for 
“bad”; their nearest equivalent is “bent.’” 
The inhabitants of the planet all worship 
the same God that Christians worship on 
the Earth. : = 

The second novel, Perelandra, describes 
Ransom’s adventures on Venus. He is 
transported there by supernatural means, 
having been summoned to save the Adan 
and Eve of the planet from the machina- 
tions of the Devil. The latter is operating 
through a half-demented scientist, Wes- 
ton, who travels to Venus in his space-s 
and spends the greater part of the boo 
trying to induce the new Eve to viol 
the one direct prohibition that God has i 
posed on her and her husband (they m 
not spend the night on fixed land—th 
usual habitat is a paradisical float 
island). Ransom eventually emerges vi 
tor, though only after he abandons wor 
and relies on his fists. Mankind on Ve: 
is thus spared the calamitous consequ 
of a Fall and Original Sin. _ 


The book ends on a strong 


_cal note. Ransom is given to 


by the A 


of the pl 


te gain control first of England and then of 
Hehe whole world. Hell is trying to incar- 
Qoate itself on Earth. It very nearly suc- 
‘Yeeeds, but ultimately the victory is won 
xy forces of good under the leadership of 
Ransom—aided by Merlin, who has 
merged from his state of suspended ani- 
mation. The end of the novel is strongly 
wreminiscent of the Book of Revelation. 


CoNTRASTS 


If we compare the propagandistic novels 
of Huxley and Lewis, it is clear that Hux- 
ley is the more forthright of the two 
writers. He uses the familiar technique of 
Ithe roman a these: creates a plot which 
yprovides enough action to give the char- 
vacters a chance to utter the sentiments he 
‘wants to put across. 

Lewis has his characters do very little 
‘:preaching or philosophizing. He drives 
‘home his message in a more subtle way: 
by creating a picture of life on the differ- 
eent planets which makes no sense unless 
Christianity is true, and by making the 
‘picture so sensuously real that it is difficult 
to put down one of his novels and dismiss 
iit as “mere escape fiction.” 

There is one striking agreement be- 
ttween the two authors. Both are in violent 
irevolt against the current worship of 
sscience and the cult of inevitable progress. 
|Huxley regards science as good, bad, or 
jindifferent, depending on how it is used, 
sand he seems to think that at present it is 
imerely making the road to true spiritual 
| progress harder for the average individual. 
Lewis sees science as something not ob- 
‘jectionable in itself but easily perverted 
‘to demonic ends. 

The most striking difference between 
Huxley and Lewis is their attitude toward 
the material world and the human body. 
So far as I know, Huxley has never writ- 
ten a book in which sexual love was 
described in a sympathetic way, and one 
suspects that his disgust extends to all 
matter. In The Perennial Philosophy, 
when discussing the story of the Fall, he 


says: 


To be adequate to our experience the 
myth would have to be modified ... it would 
have to make clear that creation, the incom- 
prehensible passage from the unmanifested 
One into the manifest multiplicity of nature, 
from eternity into time, is not merely the 
prelude and necessary condition of the Fall; 
to some extent it is the Fall. 


lieves with the late William Temple that 
“Christianity is the most materialistic of 
all religions.” Discussing the Sacraments 
in The Case for Christianity,° Lewis says, 
-“There’s no good trying to be more spiri- 
tual than God. God never meant man to 
be a purely spiritual creature.” The inter- 
planetary novels contain many very sen- 
- suous descriptions of landscapes and foods, 
‘and treat the mating impulse as one of the 
good things of life. ; 
The question of personality also brings 
the two writers into sharp contrast. Hux- 
ley seems to regard personality as evil in 
itself, and views the absorption of the in- 
dividual into the Godhead as the ultimate 
good. To Lewis, not absorption into God, 
but sonship under God and service of God, 
is the aim—and he pictures this subordina- 
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Lewis on the contrary, evidently be- 


ERHAPS the most notable event, 
religiously speaking, in our time 


is the recovery of the sense of the 
Church as the Body of Christ. We do 
not think of the Church, these days, as 
a mechanical or legal entity; we think 
of it, more and more, as like an organ- 
ism, a living and vital reality. St. Paul’s 
description of the Church, both in Ro- 
mans and the two epistles to the Co- 
rinthians, not to mention the striking 
metaphors used by the unknown author 
of Ephesians, speak to our minds and 
hearts. The Church as the Body of 
Christ is the social humanity of Jesus. 

The Church, we are told in the Offices 
of Instruction, is “the Body of which 
Christ is the head, and all baptized 
people are the members.” So it is that 
we come to see that to be a Christian 
means not alone, or even chiefly, to live 
as befits a follower of Jesus; neither 
does it mean to hold the right beliefs. 
Both of these are important; but the 
fact of one’s membership in the Church 
constitutes the fact of one’s Christian 
“appurtenance.” The others are con- 
sequences of that fact. 

St. Paul uses a great phrase over and 
over again in his letters. He refers con- 
stantly to being “in Christ.” The “en- 
Christed life,” for him, is the point of 
Christianity. This might seem to be 
another way of describing what Albert 
Schweitzer calls “Christ-mysticism,” 
if it were not for the constant sense of 
the reality of the Church as Body of 
Christ, which speaks through his letters. 
That makcs.us see that for him to be in 
and-of the Church is to be “in Christ.” 
To be in the divine society is to be “in 
Christ,” to whatever degree of per- 
fectness this ‘in-Christ-ness” is re- 
alized. 

Here is the essential truth of Christ- 
ianity, so far as our allegiance to it is 
concerned. Here is the reason for in- 
fant baptism. Here is the point of our 
saying that even sinners, in fact chiefly 
sinners, are Christians. For Christianity 
is not a-moralistic religion, although it 
has a moral code; it is not an ethic, 
although it involves one. It is a fact, 
divinely established and divinely em- 
powered. It is the fact of Christ, who 
is God-made-man, and whose manhood 
is not only that single instance of hu- 
manity known in Palestine but the 
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totality of human nature raised into 
union with God, and either actually as 
the Church or potentially in all men 
the continuing Body of the ever-living 
Christ. 

This is the controlling belief behind 
our assertion that the Church is One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. It is 
One, because Christ is one in the stu- 
pendous integrity of His divine-human 
life. The Church, which is Christ’s 
Body, shares in that supernatural unity. 
It is Holy, because Christ is holy, 
separated for God’s purpose but iden- 
tified with the world in which that 
purpose is to be elaborated. The Church, 
which is Christ’s Body, shares in that 
supreme holiness. It is Catholic, be- 
cause Christ is catholic, with a perfect 
integration of His humanity and deity, 
and a universally effective and univer- 
sally appealing mission. The Church, 
which is Christ’s Body, shares in that 
all-embracing catholicity. It is Apostolic, 
because Christ is apostolic, sent from 
the Father and historically incarnate 
for man’s salvation. The Church, which 
is Christ’s Body, shares in that “sent- 
ness” and in that historical actuality. 

This is theology. But it has its deep 
value in our daily religion. As we live 
humbly and devoutly in the Church’s 
life, taking our part in its prayers, be- 
lieving its faith, and seeking to express 
its moral standard, we are not strug- 
gling to achieve Christianity. We are 
realizing what is a given thing. We are 
“in Christ,” living and praying and be- 
lieving “in Christ,” letting the Head 
of the Body work His will through us 
who are the members. Thus we may be 
delivered from needless anxiety, the 
sense of impatience and rush, because 
we are “in Christ”; even while we are 
filled with that “divine urgency” which 
was His, who must do His work while 
it was day, Who was “straightened” 
until that work be accomplished, but 
Who in the end could say, “Into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” 

Our greatest task is to become what 
by God’s grace in Christ we are, “mem- 
bers of Christ, children of God, in- 
heritors of the Kingdom of heaven.” 
And as to the Church itself, its great 
task is to follow the exhortation of Dr. 
William Temple: “Let the Church be 
the Church.” 


tion to God as bringing out the personality 
more clearly than ever—the saints seem 
so much more individual than do the ty- 
rants of history. 

Finally, Huxley is much the more quiet- 
istic of the two. His despair of the world 
of events is much blacker. He seems to see 
little hope for humanity at large today. 


The most that can be hoped for is that a. 


few people here and there will seek the 


truth and work out their own salvation. 

~Both writers, with their novels and 
other books, are providing students of 
religion with easily digested material to 
dispel one of the popular fables of recent 
years: the idea that all religions are “es- 
sentially the same.” The more Huxley 
and Lewis elaborate their two faiths, the 
more the basic differences come into sharp 
relief. 


EDITORIAL 


TS 


Religious Book Week in the Parish 


F THE making of special ‘‘Weeks,” as of the making 
() of books, there seems to be no end. We have Nation- 

al Apple Week, National Fire Prevention Week, Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week, Racial ‘Tolerance Week, and (we 
suppose) National Remove-the-Hat-in-the-Elevator Week for 
men. As if there were not an annual 52-week need to use 
apples, prevent fires, emphasize religion, tolerate races, and 
remove the hat in the elevator! But let us not be cynical about 
it. Let us face the fact that the American people (like all other 
members of humanity) respond more readily to propaganda, 
posters and publicity than to sober reflection and appeal to 
reason. Therefore, if some desideratum is brought to the fore 
in press, radio, and billing for a solid week, it is likely that the 
said desideratum will be thought of for a few days (or even 
weeks) beyond its Week. 

The week of May Sth to 12th this year is, among other 
things, Christian Family Week and Religious Book Week. 
It is also National Posture Week. The emphasis, accordingly, 
must not be on curling up with a good book! Seriously, there 
are so many important religious books being published just 
now that we welcome the opportunity to publish a special 
issue directing attention to them. 

And so we now have Religious Book Week. This is a 
relatively recent newcomer; its history is short but honorable. 
It was on May 10, 1933, that there occurred in Berlin one of 
the most lurid and disgraceful events in modern history: the 
public burning of the books which the new Nazi masters did 
net approve, or which were writen by members of groups 
which those same Nazis had agreed to regard as inferior. Nine 
years later Stephen Vincent Benet wrote a stirring poem in 
memory of the event: They Burned the Books. The next year, 
to commemorate the same event, there was set aside the first 
Religious Book Week. It was sponsored by the National 


Council of Christians and Jews. This Conference, in its turn, 


is practically a newcomer in the land of clubs, lodges, and 
organizations. It was founded in 1928 ‘‘to demonstrate that 
those who differ deeply in religious beliefs may work together 
in the American way towards mutual goals .. . [and] ideals 
that can be fully realized only by intergroup codperation.” 
The Conference has had a splendid record of intelligent, for- 


ward-looking service to the eause of mutual understanding ; 


and not the least of its achievements has been the designation 


as Religious Book Week of that week in May in which the . 
tenth of the month shall fall. When we are confronted with 
the publicity attendant upon this fourth annual observance, let 


us not casually shrug it off. Let us bear in mind its heritage 
and its origin in the Judeo-Christian tradition of the dignity 


: _ of man made in God’s image, and in recognition of the blight- 


ing effect of tyranny upon such a dignity. 
To na recent editorial in ree Weekly: — 
that 


to train ourselves in the old principle of tolerance and good 
will to men which is embodied in all religions. We must state 
and restate, read and reread, the affirmations of great writers 
of religious literature. On no less firm basis can the new. temple 
of freedom for all people be constructed.” (Italics ours.) 

That people are “reading and rereading”’ religious litera- 
ture is indicated by the increasing demand which all publishers 
seem to feel, and to which they are trying to respond. Some 
critics and students of literary trends are at a loss to ac- 
count for this particular trend. Some attribute it entirely to a 
war and post-war psychology which has made people aware of 
the ephemeral nature of material things. Some would say that 
it is largely due to our almost unanimous fear and dread of 
what the atom may do. The difficulty with these explanations 
is that they are based on a merely escapist thesis; and religion 
is too deep and disciplined a matter to satisfy one who is only 
an escapist. As a matter of fact, some of the books most sought 
after are among the most frightening and discipline-inducing, 
the most uncompromising in their call to work and sacrifice, 
to hard-spirited and individual social discipline. The explana- 
tion must lie deeper than escapism. It must reflect a yearning 
quest for certainties, for affirmations, for positiveness. We 
seem to have ridden the pendulum the whole distance away 
from the avid taste for relentless criticism and ruthless de- 
bunking which expressed the attitude of much of the reading 
and thinking public of not more than a decade ago. 


HATEVER reason or reasons be assigned, it is true 

that the specifically religious publishers are bringing out 
longer lists this year than they have done for a long time— 
such houses, for example, as Abingdon-Cokesbury, West- 
minster, Concordia, Bethany Press, Morehouse-Gorham, Sheed 
& Ward, Augsburg, Zondervan, Bruce. A great many firms 
among the general publishers (such as Macmillan, Harpers, 
Scribners) have more religious books on their lists than 
have had for many a season. Books about the Bible are rolli 
off the presses. Some are of mature scholarship; some : 
excerpts from the text itself; some treat its literary and socia 
influence; some deal in a tecahaume and popular way witl 
odds and ends about it. There are publishers who deport 
phenomenal demand for religious biographies, some for books 
of sermons. And, of course, the market for religious fiction 


‘seems endless; many novels, with a background in rel 


history, have remained on the best-seller lists for mont 
on end. > 
_ It is probably worth noting that eee Standard R 
Version of the New Testament bids fair to becom wl 
known to the trade as a “runaway best seller.” 

of ae publication was re 
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}everal practical suggestions that might be made along these 
}nes: 

1. The International Council of Religious Education has 
ublished a brochure which is an excellent introduction to the 
evised Standard Version. Its cost is nominal. It might well 
e used by study groups to learn the history of Biblical transla- 
ion and other important matters about the Holy Scriptures. 

2. The publisher of the Revised Standard is sponsoring a 
Jeries of lectures, in Eastern and Midwestern cities, by Dr. 
[Clarence T. Craig, professor of New Testament Language 
nd Literature in the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 
de is available for clergy meetings, Church school conferences, 
}-hurch conventions, etc. Most of his appearances are in co- 
»peration with local bookstores. You might consult your book- 
eller about sponsoring such lectures in your community. 

3. The sponsors of Religious Book Week have issued a 
oamphlet, compiled by a comprehensive committee of pub- 
tishers and religious leaders. It lists about 250 recommended 
oooks, a few old ones, many recent ones. There are lists for 
shildren and for adults. There is a “Catholic,” a “Protestant,” 
and a “Jewish” list; and there is one that is headed simply 
‘Good Will.” Regardless of the names of headings, there are 
splendid books under them all. This pamphlet is available 
erom Mrs. William L. Duffy, National Conference of Chris- 
itian and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


NE of the important questions to be considered by 
General Convention next September will be that of 
the compulsory retirement of bishops at the age of 

72. This is a question that has been before the Church for 
some years, and that has resulted in a constitutional amend- 
pment finally enacted in 1943, which reads: “Upon attaining 
tthe age of 72 years a Bishop shall tender his resignation from 
|his jurisdiction.” But this provision, apparently so simple, is 
: actually a complex one, leaving unanswered many questions as 
to intention, procedure, and the degree of compulsion involved. 
To clarify these questions, and to provide for canonical legisla- 
tion to make the constitutional provision effective, the House 
of Bishops appointed a special committee of five bishops, with 
the Presiding Bishop as a member and ex officio chairman. In 
addition to Bishop Tucker, the members of this committee 
are Bishops Mitchell of Arkansas, Davis of Western New 
York, De Wolfe of Long Island, and Hart of Pennsylvania. 
The special committee on the compulsory retirement of 
bishops was assigned a double task: (a) “to consider and 
give judgment” concerning the questions “whether the con- 
stitutional amendment is retroactive” and “whether such 
amendment unwisely or unjustly infringes upon the autonomy 
of the diocese,” and (b) “to draft a substitute or an amend- 
ment to Canon 42, Section 7 (a), which shall implement” the 
new constitutional requirement, and “prescribe such a pro- 
cedure in the case of enforced resignations as will safeguard 
and promote the welfare of the Church, the diocese, and the 
bishop concerned.” _ 
As reported in THE Livinc CHurcu of March 24th, the 
‘committee has now issued a majority and a minority report. 
[t was indicated that the actual division was 3 to 2, but that 


“thought this was the proper way of carrying out the 
rport” of the constitutional provision, but “reserved the 
right to question the whole principle of compulsory retirement 
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1 fourth bishop signed the majority report on the ground that — 
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4. From the same address may be secured posters and 


folders that contain suggestions for various activities in con- 


nection with Religious Book Week for schools, churches, and 
Civic Organizations. 

S. Publishers and bookstores are usually glad, for the 
asking, to supply interested groups with book jackets and 
posters which may be used in parish houses and community 
halls in connection with meetings or simply for display purposes. 

6. It is never a mistake to form and keep contacts with 


someone in a bookstore or book department who knows the 


religious book field. It is surprising how often a person of 
this sort may be found even in relatively small bookstores. 
Partly because it is good for business, and partly because 


such a one has a real desire to be helpful, parish groups may 


secure valuable aid from him, sometimes through good sugges- 
tions, sometimes by his willingness to give informal but greatly 
informative talks. 

These are only a few of the ways in which steps may be 
taken to make Religious Book Week effective. Each com- 
munity, each parish, each group, must use the helps which seem 
most adaptable to its needs. But it seems the clear duty of 
those who love the Faith to take advantage, as best they may, of 
the way in which this designated week may direct the minds of 
men toward reading which will build the health of their souls. 

Hewitt. B. VINNEDGE. 


Compulsory Retirement of Bishops 


at the age of 72.” Thus there are actually three viewpoints 
represented in the two reports. 

Bishop DeWolfe of Long Island has now identified him- 
self, in a circular letter to the bishops, as the one who signed 
the majority report with reservations. He now writes: 

“Tt is my hope that this whole matter may be reconsidered, 
scrutinized, and reviewed at the next General Convention. 
My opposition to the article to the Constitution arises because 
I believe that such legislation strikes at the very nature of 
the episcopal order in the light of Catholic and Apostolic 
polity. The right of jurisdiction of the bishop and the 
autonomy of the diocese is violated by such legislation. On 
what ground, if any, has General Convention the right or the 
power to terminate the relationship of a bishop with his 
diocese and to compel the diocese to accept such a ruling? 
These questions are grave and important and have not re- 
ceived at preceding General Conventions, either in the House 
of Bishops or in the House of Deputies, adequate examination 
and discussion. Apparently, there has been little or no 
realization of the spiritual and constitutional principles which 
this legislation involves.” 


HE majority report is drastic and far-reaching. It 

declines to consider the questions of policy and inter- 
pretation assigned to it, by asking “to be discharged from - 
consideration of item (a)” in the resolutiom setting up the 
committee. It assumes without argument that the constitu- 
tional provision means that the acceptance of the bishop’s — 
resignation is mandatory, and that the House of Bishops is 
the body to accept it, adding: “The only fact which the 
House of Bishops needs to ascertain . . . is whether the 
resigning bishop has reached the age of 72.” And it goes 


beyond the constitutional provision in applying the rule of 


compulsory retirement not only to bishops having jurisdic- 


tion (diocesan, missionary, and coadjutor bishops), but also 
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to suffragan bishops. In each case the diocese is completely 
by-passed, and the resignation is to be submitted directly to 
the House of Bishops, which is required to.accept it. If no 
resignation is submitted, the Presiding Bishop is required to 
pronounce the jurisdiction or appointment terminated, and so 
to notify the authority of each diocese and 
missionary district. 

The minority report is much less drastic, and more in 
accordance with customary practice. Under it, the bishop is 
required to submit his resignation simultaneously “to the Pre- 
siding Bishop and to the standing committee of his diocese.” 
The Presiding Bishop is thereupon required to appoint a com- 
mittee of three bishops of the province of which the diocese 
concerned is a part. This committee is to consider the wishes 
of the standing committee “as to the effective date of such 
resignation and any other matters which pertain to the effect 
of the resignation upon the welfare of the bishop, the diocese, 
and the Church.” Upon the basis of this committee’s recom- 
mendation, the House of Bishops at its next meeting “shall 
then give or withold consent to the desire of the diocese,” 
provided that “‘in no case shall the effective date of the resigna- 
tion be more than three years after the meeting of the House 
of Bishops at which the resignation is reported.” ‘Che minority 
report also extends its requirements to suffragans as well as 
to bishops holding jurisdiction. 


ecclesiastical 


LSEWHERE in this issue, we publish the opinion of the 
chancellor of the diocese of New York, the Hon. G. 
Forrest Butterworth, in regard to these two reports. “This 
report, requested by Bishop Manning, has been circulated by 
him to all of the bishops for their information. Mr. Butter- 
worth describes the minority report as “more realistic, and 
also more conscious of the interests of the diocese and of the 
bishop concerned, than the majority report.” 

The New York opinion adds: “If the theory of the minority 
opinion is valid, however, it would not seem to be necessary 
to confine the optional period after the attainment of 72 to 
three years. If the question is fundamentally one of the fit- 
ness, mental and physical, of the bishop concerned, there 
would seem to be no more reason for compelling acceptance 
of the resignation at 75 than at 72.” 

For our part, we feel that the majority report is by no 
means acceptable. In its rigorous application of a, mechanical 
rule regardless of circumstances, it by-passes the diocese entirely 
and deprives the House of Bishops of any consideration of the 
merits of the case whatever. In its further requirement that, 
if the resignation is not promptly forthcoming, the Presiding 
Bishop shall declare the see or position vacant, it imposes 
a drastic penalty that seems to place the arrival of a bishop 
at the age of 72 as virtually a crime. Such a viewpoint, -it_ 
seems to us, is an attack on the whole concept of the office 
of bishop as it has been understood from the early days of 
the Church to the present. 

. Ba, is one thing to require that Picak attaining the age nf 
| te his resignation from his ee 
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ing tendency to apply business psychology and business 
terminology to the Chuch. We protested when the National 
Council was reorganized with a first and setond vice-president, 
one of whom was given the materialistic title of “vice-president 
in charge of promotion.” Fortunately that particularly bla- 
tant title has been abandoned. This whole idea of organizing 
the Church in terms of “big business” is an outgrowth of the 
thinking and practice of recent years, and is destructive of 
the concept of the Church as a family organism. 

If this tendency is carried to its logical conclusion, the 
office and work of a bishop will lose more and more of its 
spiritual nature. Gradually bishops will come to be looked 
upon merely as executives, employed for a term of years or 
until they reach a certain age, and then discharged or retired 
like any other business executive. If we adopt that view, there 
really is no need for bishops at all, and we might as well 
frankly adopt the policy of our Protestant brethren, and elect 
a clergyman or layman as superintendent or moderator for a 
term of years, doing away with bishops entirely. 


E FEEL also that further thought should be given to 

the proposal of both the majority and minority reports, 
that the requirement of compulsory resignation at 72 be 
extended to suffragan bishops. The Church of England 
follows widely a practice that is less common in our own 
Church, whereby a retired missionary bishop is frequently 
appointed suffragan to a diocesan bishop. The idea is that the 
bishop, through long and faithful service and the natural 
lessening of strength through advancing age, has earned 
retirement from the cares and responsibilities of diocesan ad- 
ministration and missionary extension. He may, however, 
retain his mental vigor and enough physical strength to serve 
effectively for many years by preaching, confirming, and gener- 
ally rendering invaluable pastoral and episcopal assistance to 
a doicesan bishop. Should he be forbidden that opportunity, 
and the Church deprived of his services, merely because he has 
arrived at a predetermined age? Would it not in fact be better 
if the practice of utilizing retired diocesan and missionary 
bishops as suffragans were extended in our Church? q 

Of the two reports, we believe that the minority report 
is by far the better. But we should like to see further con 
sideration given to both the spiritual and the constitutiona 
principles involved in the proposed legislation. We do not 
so far as to suggest that the constitutional provision that < 
bishop tender his resignation at the age of 72 be repealed 
but we do feel that both the diocese and the House of Bishops 
should retain the right to consider that resignation on its merits 
Our experience with compulsory retirement so far has 

been notably successful. Not so many years ago, 
Convention passed a canon requiring the compulsory 
ment of the Presiding Bishop at the age of 68. But wh 
Presiding Bishop hae that age, General Convent 
one accord Pa the provision oa reélected 
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A Jurist on Religion 


Tue Locic oF THE CurisTIAN Faitru. By 
Adolph J. Rodenbeck. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Stackpole Sons, 1946. Pp. 213. $3. 


We have too many treatises on our 
‘religion by “experts” and too few by lay- 
men. We like to think that ministers and 
‘teachers of religion are able and willing to 
explain why they believe and what they 
ybelieve. But how about the professional, 
thinking layman, the doctors, lawyers, 
wartists, and businessmen? Are there still 
people who think that expositions of faith 
are a monopoly of the “trained’”’ theologi- 
gan and that doctors, lawyers, ef al., had 
better keep to their craft? I do not believe 
there are, but I imagine that many will 
be only too happy to have a chance to see 
sand hear what a man of great experience 
in the legal field, a former judge of the 
Supreme Court of the state of New York, 
thas to say about the Christian faith, its 
€essence, its rationality, and its potential 
j power. Now it has often happened that a 
«doctor has written on music or a lawyer 
(on philosophy or a businessman on religion. 
| But frequently, in such cases, they speak 
:as individuals carefuly avoiding the ter- 
:minology, categories, and methods of ap- 
‘proach which are characteristic of their 
profession. 

The value (or rather a value) of the 
book under review is that here a man 
trained and versed in the law examines 
the evidence for religion in general, and 
Christianity in particular, as a jurist 
would examine any case brought before 
his court. There will be some readers of 
Judge Rodenbeck’s book who will feel that 
he has ‘admitted too much on that evi- 
dence, while others will object to his 
admitting too little. He does not belong 
among those who agree with the statement 
that the dogmas of religion should be con- 
sumed like a medicinal pill, “in one piece 
and with one gulp.” Few will disagree with 
his attitude here. But we arrive on more 
controversial grounds when the question is 
asked: how are we going to decide what 
we should believe in, granted that our 
religious (Christian) traditions are credit- 
ed with (some) validity. To the author 
“plausibility” and “rationality” are the 
criteria. (But cf. the all too brief quali- 
fying statement: “Religion, however, does 
not necessarily rest upon a logical convic- 
tion. To some it may be an inner convic- 
‘tion without thought of arguments or 
proofs,” p. 17.) Granted that modern non- 
‘Catholic thought needs to be reminded that 
‘reason is a divine gift to be used and not 
‘to be despised or slighted (an error into 
‘which Catholic theology and philosophy 
“are much less prone to fall, because of 
the heavy admixture of Greek modes of 
thought in their tradition); yet dangers 
lurk also in an all too ready trust in 
reason. This we can easily see if we re- 
view the prevailing theologies of the 18th 
ntury and—their collapse. I do not 
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know whether the author is aware of this 
ancestry, but I like to think that actually 
he is not applying the principle he advo- 
cates as radically and exclusively as his 
brief methodological remarks seem to in- 
dicate. There are the most interesting 
parallels in the juridical and the theologi- 
cal methods (in their exegesis as well as 
dogmatics). They have, to my knowledge, 
not yet been fully and satisfactorily in- 
vestigated. : 
The main burden of Judge Rodenbeck’s 
book is to show that the chief tenets of 
the Christian faith are not only not offen- 
sive but also quite acceptable to reason. 
Though his efforts are directed to prove 
the validity of the central Christian tenets, 
he does not isolate our religion from the 
context of the variety of all mankind’s 
religious experience, briefly reviewing in 
the first three chapters the origin, the 
growth, and the features of existing his- 
toric religions. The fourth chapter leads 
to the central theme of his treatise. “The 
Christian religion, alone, stands out as the 
universal and powerful religious influence 
in the world today. The influence of the 
Christian religion is based on its concep- 
tion of God, Christ and the Bible and its 
doctrines of righteousness, the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of Man” (p. 
10). These three tenets are selected by 
the author as the essence of the Christian 
faith and examined in turn in the follow- 
ing four chapters as to their plausibility 
and acceptability to reason. “The Chris- 
tian religion preéminently represents the 
dominant religious thought of today by 
reason of the rational ideas which con- 
stitute the basis of its belief” (p. 14). As 
to the evidence of the principal Christian 
tenets, the author feels that it is “not 
always such as would be admissible in a 
court of law as proof of an issuable fact,” 
it is not demonstrable, may just be moral 
evidence, yet is—and this is all that is 
required—the “best evidence that is avail- 
able” (p. 16). This reviewer thinks that 
instead of speaking of the Jogic of the 


_ideas of God, Christ, and the Scriptures, 


it would have been better to entitle the 
corresponding chapters the evidence for 
these ideas,-since the term “logic” suggests 
a notion of the inner coherence of the sys- 
tem and the tenets of the Christian faith— 
a thought which does not quite come into 
its own in this treatise. 

As the author is not a theological ex- 
pert, we would not expect him to refer 
to much of the current work in the field 
of the history of religions or systematic 
theology (though it would be interesting 
to see what his reaction would be to such 
pertinent expositions as Whale’s Christian 
Doctrine or Rall’s Christianity). Especial- 
ly the sixth chapter has a freshness which 
it might not have kept otherwise. But the 
seventh suffers from a lack of familiarity 
with the results of modern criticism. On 
this topic we cannot write today as we 
would have in pre-Wellhausen days. To 
this reviewer, testimony of conviction and 


historical and critical 
alternatives. 

In his last chapter Judge Rodenbeck 
deals, only too briefly, with “Christianity 
as the Hope of the World.” As against 
the believers in institutional and organiza- 
tional panaceas he holds that “the perma- 
nent peace of the world and the future 
advance of civilization cannot be achieved 
by hard and fast rules of national and 
international law, but only by the infu- 
sion of Christian principles in the hearts 
of humanity” (p. 201). 

The author should be complimented on 
his choice of fine quotations from the 
belles-lettres with which his text is inter- 
spersed. JoacHim WAcH. 


awareness are not 


Pessimistic Philosophy of History 


WESTERN Wortp. By Royce Brier. New 
York: Doubleday, 1946. Pp. 272. $2.50. 


Though he disclaims any attempt to 
formulate a philosophy of history, Pulitzer 
prize winner Brier takes a philosophical 
look at modern history in an effort to 
discern the underlying causes that created 
our present culture and civilization, and 
the eventual goal which they may be ex- 
pected to reach, for he sees in history a 
series of causes and effects. 

He believes that the present historical 
period began at about the year 1400, and 
that the Thirty Years War should proper- 
ly be considered as World War I. Though 
obviously well informed, he is frequently 
unorthodox, and at times startling. He 
refers to Benjamin Franklin as “the re- 
markable old owl” (p. 98); to Gladstone 
as a “sanctimonious demagogue” (p. 122) ; 
and he says that “in the quality of .. . hate 
it would be hard to distinguish between 
Thaddeus Stevens and Adolph Hitler” (p. 
130): 

He perceives in what he calls “sources 
of energy” one of the principal causes of 
war. In the past, food, wool, coal, etc., 
were such sources, even as oil is today and 
uranium may be tomorrow. Because dif- 
ferent sources of energy are required to 
meet the changing needs of different gen- 
erations, it happens that the predatory in- 
stincts of man are encouraged to continue; 
no stability in global relationships can be 
expected to occur; and therefore, wars 
will continue to recur. 

Without necessarily agreeing with the 
views expressed, it must be said that the 
author has produced a thought stimulating, 
if pessimistic, book. 

Warren M. SMAttz. 


Implications of Atomic Power 


MANIFESTO FOR THE Atomic AcE. By 


Virgil Jordan. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 70. $1.50. 


ScreNcE, Liperty AND Peace. By Aldous | 
Huxley. New York: Harper and 
‘Brothers, 1946. Pp. 86. $1. 


These two little books both view with 
alarm “the atomic age” which began with 
the bombing of Hiroshima but for a dif- 
ferent reason from that which scares most 
people about it. One rises from a reading 
of either book, still more from a reading 
of both, with a feeling that maybe it might 
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che to escape their masters. 
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be just as well to be blown up and have it 
over with, so alarmingly difficult it will 
be to handle the social and moral reper- 
cussions from peaceful and “constructive 
use of atomic energy. ‘ 

Mr. Jordan is an adviser on industrial 
efficiency much in demand in the service 
of the largest American organizations; 
anything from him about the effect of 
energy-from-fission on our economic and 
productive systems is entitled to respect; 
he is no alarmist by reputation. Mr. Hux- 
ley is a student of our cultural picture 
whose considered judgments can not easily 
be brushed off. Read their books on what 
will happen to “the American way of life,” 
or the Russian way, when atomic energy 
is really applied to peace-time uses, and 
you will shiver; but we had better start 
thinking about it. 

Mr. Huxley is sure that this new dis- 
covery gives us a mighty, almost a final, 
push in the direction of Statism. Scientific 
technology, he is sure, “is one of the chief 
causes in a progressive decline of liberty 
and the progressive centralization of 
power.” (1) “It has equipped the political 
bosses with unprecedentedly efficient in- 
struments of coercion.” (There is no doubt 
of that. What chance have decent Russians 
or Poles or Yugoslavs to resist the armed 
Communist machine? And long overdue 
revolutions against corruption in Latin 
America are impossible because the ex- 
ploiters own the lethal weapons.) (2) 
Technology has provided for coercive gov- 
ernment “bigger and better instruments of 
persuasion,” cheap newspapers, the movies, 
the radio. Even in countries where the 
press is said to be free, it is subsidized by 
whatever groups have command of gov- 
ernment. (3) Technology has consistently 
sold its inventions to those engaged in 
centralized mass production, thus penaliz- 
ing and eventually strangling small and 
independent production and rapidly reduc- 
ing the skilled man-to the level of a ma- 
chine tender. All these evil results are 
multiplied by released atomic energy 
which can be developed only in huge units 
which the State will inevitably control. 

The bribe held out to the multitudes to 
induce acquiescence in slavery is, and will 
be, “More security! More luxuries! More 
cute gadgets! More amusements!” Mr. 
Huxley sees already “no popular move- 


ment in favor of liberty. On the contrary, 


the masses are everywhere clamoring for 
ever greater government control of every- 
thing.” Put cheap atomic energy in the 
hands of the political juntos; arm the 
ruling minority with self-propelled flame- 
throwers and atomic missiles which no 


~ one will be allowed to make but that 
-minority’s controlled governments, and it 


will be next to impossible for the masses, 
10 matter how they may pine for freedom, 
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fourteen, cunning and childish, malevolent 
and silly, maniacally egotistical, touchy, and 
acquisitive, ludicrously boastful and vain.” 
Let every sane and mature person simply 
refuse to codperate; let the scientists lead 
the way. But will that happen, or will 
scientists continue to permit themselves, as 
in the past, “to become the conscious or 
unconscious instruments of militarists, im- 
perialists, and a ruling oligarchy of capital- 
istic or governmental bosses”? Satyagraha, 
Mr. Huxley thinks, is our only hope; he 


Canon MontizAmsBert: “America’s 
danger is in Fascism as a reaction.” 


seems fairly sure that religious disintegra- 
tion has gone on to such a degree that the 
moral courage necessary for passive resist- 
ance is dubious and perhaps, also, that in- 
telligence has been so far diluted by pro- 
paganda as to make even scientific scholars 
incapable of knowing that they are slaves 
who need emancipation; still, let us not 
give up hope till the ship goes down. 

One turns to Mr. Jordan’s cool, calm, 


detached Manifesto and finds only con- 


firmation of Mr. Huxley’s fears. The 
State missed the bus when steam power 
came in and did not nationalize it; it will 
not repeat that mistake with atomic 
power; it cannot if it will, because: (a) 
atomic power can only be released in huge 
plants that must be controlled either by 
government directly or by private cartels 
whose manipulators will be powerful 
enough to own the State, in fact be the 
State ; and (6) the military dangers will 
necessitate Statist control lest disaster 
ensue. Furthermore, the increased effec- 
tiveness of production empowered by gov- 


ernment controlled atomic energy “will — 


dissolve the monetary mechanism of ex- 
change of goods.” 
doomed. Property rights or privileges will 
soon cease to exist. 
Also to be faced 
cessity for labor, ‘le 


ss and less need for 


the race? The question posed by atomi 


Free enterprise is is quick to state the ide 


will be less and less. c 
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energy, Mr. Jordan insists, “is not philo 
sophical, political, economic, or even moral 
but biological and spiritual . . . whethe: 
or not human nature can assimilate anc 
adapt itself to the age of alchemy and it 
implications, and man still survive no 
merely as a species but as a spirit... . Th 
atomic age is here to stay, but are we?’ 

Both Mr. Huxley and Mr. Jordan see ¢ 
possible return to religion as the result o: 
the slaveries that would seem to await us 
The former frankly advocates a sense 0: 
mystic oneness with reality as the onl; 
source of power to scorn and to refuse tc 
cooperate. Mr. Jordan says, “It is no! 
impossible that man may come increasingly 
to seek compensation and spiritual security 
from the frustrations and boredoms of 4 
push-button world in the contemplatior 
of pursuit” of religion. To be sure it may 
for a while be a false religion ‘“‘centered ir 
that mystical entity we call the State,” but 
“the final answer rests within the spirit,’ 
and it is an answer which Statism cannot 
supply. 

I cannot too highly recommend these lit- 
tle books to thoughtful readers who are 
not afraid to face the difficult implications 
of that new era which began last August. 

BERNARD IppiINncs BELL. 


Education for Social Dynamic 


CHRISTIANITY IN Crisis. By Eric Monti- 
zambert. Louisville: The Cloister 
Press, 1945. Pp. 224. $2. 


The latest book by the author of Faith 
Triumphant and The Thought of St. Paul 
more than fulfills the promise of these 
earlier works. Canon Montizambert, until 
recently dean of St. Matthew’s Cathedral, 
Laramie, Wyo., is a priest of wide and 
varied contacts; his experience as pastor, 
teacher, student adviser, preacher, and 
scholar has convinced him that the triumph 
of secularism in American life has its roots 
in education. The prevalent ignorance of 
Christian history ‘and doctrine among 
educators, their consequent failure to 
realize “. . . that absolute separation of 
religion from the fabric of man’s learning 
means the dissolution of its intelligizing 
and unifying force,” has led the author 
to do battle for the Faith on a front which 
has been long neglected by Christian 
scholars. > = 

His method is to reéxamine historica 
Christianity from the viewpoint of neo- 
orthodoxy; the problems of psychology ar 
religion, the Gospel and the Creed, Ch 
and the Church, are honestly put for 
and discussed. In the final chapters 
need for a social dynamic is emphasi 
in unmistakable terms, and the a 


of Malvern and the 
“Am sae 
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‘banks to overflow into a resentment of 
any strike however.~just.” 

As a cogent attempt to close the gap 
between religion and secularism the book 
ideserves a wide reading, especially among 
teachers and the clergy. It is modest yet 
iconvincing in scope, forthright and realis- 
jtic in its analysis. 

Frank V. H. Carruy. 


Dangers of Statism 


/THE New Leviatuan. By Paul Hutchin- 
son. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 
1946. Pp. 233. $2. 


Shout it from the housetops: here is 
yone of the most arresting books to appear 
tin a long while. In clear, concise, rhythmic 
yprose Dr. Hutchinson, the able managing 
veditor of the Christian Century, describes 
‘the nature of the conflicting forces which 
the believes will contend for supremacy in 
‘the postwar world. The result is a book as 
junexpected and refreshing as a draught of 
spring water in the midst of an arid 
‘wilderness. 

He sees the rise, even in the democra- 
‘cies, of an increasingly omnicompetent 
sstate—the new Leviathan—which he be- 
lieves constitutes a threat of future wars, 
iof further imperialism, and of loss of 
‘personal, intellectual, and religious liberty 
‘that will inevitably bring the state into 
‘conflict with the Church in the area of 
‘the moral law, of secularism in education, 
sand of freedom of conscience. He thinks 
‘that this growing Statism is the product of 
‘widespread fear; that men today feel less 
secure than at any former period of his- 
‘tory; and that in their desperate need for 
security they will surrender more and 
‘more powers to the State at the expense of 
‘their liberties. Since the Judzo-Christian 
religion teaches the worth of the individual 
‘as an ultimate verity, the State will tend 
‘to suppress the freedom of the Church to 
‘teach the dignity of the human personali- 
‘ty, in order to safeguard its own totalitar- 
‘ian powers. Thus, in the case of a democ- 
racy which becomes fearful of its security, 
ithe State will ultimately swing the axe at 
‘its own roots of nourishment. 

Throughout his book the author is re- 
alistic-and pulls no punches. “The peace,” 
he says, “is turning out to be cruel, ruth- 
less, vindictive, and hate-breeding” (p. 52). 
By very virtue of his realism, however, he 
‘is also pessimistic. “The moral law,” he 
remarks, “is a rock on which we can 
destroy ourselves. The probability is that 
we will” (p. 176). And in a different con- 
ection he says, “Look about the earth 
today and what is the spectacle you see? 
Little men with little minds throwing little 
fords up against gigantic problems” (p. 


6). 

We urge everyone to read this courage- 
usly outspoken and meticulously reasoned 
book. It will help enormously to clarify the 
iled cross currents in which so much of 
world’s population appears today to be 
plessly floundering. And for the clergy 
1 particular, the book should aid in giving 
in meaning and direction to a lot of 
rwise sterile and fumbling pulpit ut- 
nces. 
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The Decalogue in Reconstruction 


FOUNDATIONS FOR RECONSTRUCTION. By 
Elton Trueblood. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1946. Pp. 109. $1. 


Mr. Trueblood, whose Predicament of 
Modern Man received general commen- 
dation and had deservedly large sales, has 
written another book equally pertinent to 
the modern situation. He is, as is well 
known, a Quaker. He once told me that 
he is “a Catholic Quaker,” which puzzled 
me, for the Friends negate all sacramen- 
talism and how one can be a Catholic 
without Baptism or the Eucharist is a bit 
of a puzzler; but as I read this book I 
begin to understand what he meant. Mr. 
Trueblood is one who thinks as though 
he were a sacramentalist, a Catholic, even 
though he is neither. We may pray that 
someday the divergence may be resolved. 
Meanwhile, it is certain that this latest 
volume of his contains nothing, even by 
implication, which will strike any Catholic 
reader, Roman or Anglican, as not wholly 
up his alley. And it is both thought-provok- 
ing and winsome, as well as beautifully 
written. 

The book consists of an introduction, 
“The Problem of Our Time,” and ten 
chapters, one each on the ten foundations 
on which alone may be built a world in 
which men and women can have freedom. 
These foundations are the Ten Command- 
ments of Judzo-Christianity, which the 
author treats in positive terms and re- 
lates to the current world crisis. They 
sound as modern as fresh paint. They are 
really sermons (one suspects that they 
were written for the pulpit), but what 
sermons! If parsons generally preached 
like this, the churches would be jammed 
with eager listeners. As Chancellor ,Rob- 
ert Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
has said of this. book, “the average man 
cannot fail to get the point, and the point 
is one of the most important things in the 
world.” 

Mr. Trueblood points out in the intro- 
duction that the culture of Western Man, 
based on a respect for the human spirit and 
a sensed right to personal freedom, has 
been challenged today: (1) by conscious 
secession and repudiation from within in 
Germany; (2) by quasi-secession in Rus- 
sia; (3) by outside attack from Japan; 
(4) by a decaying quasi-loyalty in the so- 
called Western democracies. Challenges 1 
and 3 have failed; those inherent in Russia 
and in the Western Democracies remain. 
“The two kinds of life that emerge [from 
the war] represent ... the spiritual break- 
up of the West. In Russia the break in 
continuity takes the form of overt and 
official atheism. In the victorious demo- 
cracies [Mr. Trueblood is too well in- 
formed to call Russia a democracy] it 
takes the form of an actual paganism com- 
bined with lip service to the ancient faith 
or, at any rate, an unwillingness to deny it. 
Which of these two threats is the more 
dangerous is hard to know; but it is at 
least clear that ours is the only one we 
can now do anything about... . The other 
important logical possiblity, that of con- 
scious and convinced loyalty to the spirit- 
ual heritage of the West, has no represen- 


tative in modern societies, though it is the 
one which, if seriously tried, might give 
the reasonable hope for mankind.” 

With this background of thinking, the 
author plunges into his discourses on the 
Ten Words. He ends by saying that the 
religion which requires and inspires a 
moral life based on the Mosaic principles 
is “the one kind of religion which has 
proved itself able to make new men and 
to inspire and support new societies; it is 
the religion which knows only one abso- 
lute and that is the kind of love which 
makes men care so deeply for their neigh- 
bors, whoever they are, that they feel those 
neighbors’ suffering as their own. ‘There 
are many stones with which we must build, 
but this is the cornerstone.” 

I recommend this book with no qualifi- 
cations. BerNaArD Ippincs BELL. 


16th Century Spanish Saint 


MoruHer oF CarMeEL. By E. Allison Peers. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1946. 
Pp. 220. $2.50. 


It will probably. surprise some persons 
to find a Nihil Obstat and a Cardinal 
Archbishop’s Imprimatur on the fly-leaf of 
a Morehouse-Gorham book. Yet the brief- 
est dip into the contents of this volume 
will indicate that they are quite in place; 
for this is the kind of ‘Saints’ book”? more 
frequently associated with Roman Catho- 
lic readers than with Anglicans. 

The subtitle, “A Portrait of St. Teresa 
of Jesus,” tells us what the book is about. 
This particular St. Teresa is the 16th 
century Carmelite nun who reluctantly 
entered the sisterhood but in due time 
found the “Mitigated Rule” too tame and 
worldly for the kind of rigor for which 
she began to yearn. Hence she founded 
a small reformed house of the Order for 
herself and a few like-minded sisters. 

The story of her battles and setbacks in 
bringing this about are well and interest- 
ingly told. We are then presented with the 
great success which she had as a founding 
mother, as the movement finally caught on, 
leading to the foundation of many re- 
formed Carmelite houses both for men 
and for women. 

The author uses the writings of St. 
Teresa as source material as far as he is 
able, and his narrative is interspersed with 
quotations from them and comments on 
them. The critical student of history and 
biography will regret the fulsomeness of 
praise with which the author greets all 
his subject’s writings and deeds; he will 
wish that there had been more sifting and 
screening of things startling, and some- 
times bizarre, instead of their narration 
as matters of course in matter-of-fact way. 


H.B.V. 


Five Great Saints 


‘Tue Sarnts THat Movep THE Wor-p. — 


By Réné Fulop-Miller. New_ York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Pp. 446. 
$3.50. 


The saints appear to be taking _once 
more their rightful place in Christian 


‘thought and literature. This ought to help. | 
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bring about an increase of that joytul 
optimism which has always characterized 
Catholicism at its truest. The “ordinary 
Christians are the failures of Christianity, 
the saints are the successes. ‘The compan- 


ionship of failure is always depressing, the 
communion of saints invigorating. As the 
foreword of this book says, “The message 
of the human beginnings and divine 


achievements of the saints is a message ot 
consolation and confidence.” 

The author chooses five saints tor con- 
sideration: Anthony, the Saint of Renun- 
ciation; Augustine, the Saint of the Intel- 
lect; Francis, the Saint of Love; Ignatius, 
the Saint of Will Power; Theresa, the 
Saint of Ecstasy. Each saint is the subject 
of a short biography, or rather a biograph- 
ical essay. These essays are all of high 
quality. Most readers will probably like 
best the longest of them, that on Saint 
Francis. Saint Ignatius makes, perhaps, a 
less universal appeal, but the account of 
his life is splendid. It was a daring thing 
to include Augustine and Ignatius in the 
same volume. 

There is no attempt at minutely de- 
tailed historical scholarship. Possibly a 
little more attention to this would have 
improved the book. The picture of St. 
Anthony might be more convincing (though 
less colorful) with at least some of the 
wilder of the legends omitted. The ac- 
count of the triumphs of the Society of 
Jesus is more glowing than accurate. But 
these are details. The book gives a truly 
brilliant picture of five, of God’s saints 
and of the various truths to which they 
witnessed. W. FREEMAN WHITMAN. 


Personalities, Parties, Programs 


MEN Aanp MoveMENTS IN THE AMERICAN 
EpiscopaL CHurRCH. By E. Clowes 
Chorley. New York: Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, 1946. Pp. 501 (with bibliography 
and index). $4. 


The official historiographer of the 
Church has done us all a great service in 
producing this volume. It is a worthy 
addition to the notable series of ‘Hale 
Lectures,’ which are delivered at the 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary. 
Under the terms of Bishop Hale’s will, 
three of the five designated fields for the 
lectures have to do with historical mat- 
ters; it was therefore most fitting that the 
Church’s historiographer should be called 
on to give one of the series. 

The title of the book gives a clue to its 
method and content. It is ecclesiastical his- 
tory, to be sure; but it is history not as 
straight chronological sequence, but as seen 
in connection with certain dominant and 


significant personalities and through the © 


emergence and persistence of movements 
growing out of points of view. We have 
presented to us, consequently, some im- 
portant chapters of Christian biography, as 
their subjects had an impact on the Church 
of their time and influenced it subsequent- 
ly, and as they launched, or became identi- 
fied with, or fought against, the various 
great movements which have stirred the 
American Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Chorley has treated men and move- 
ments with the critical objectivity which 
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should characterize the good historian; he 
obviously has no axe to grind. He is able 
to present men of widely differing views, 
and movements of conflicting purposes, 
with equal clarity, understanding, and im- 
partiality. The men of the early Evangeli- 
cal movement and of present Liberal 
Evangelicalism, the leaders of the old 
High Church party and of the later 
Anglo-Catholic movement, those of 18th 
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Dr. CHorey: The historiographer of 
the Church tells in the Hale Lectures 
of significant personalities and move- 
ments in the American Church's his- 
tory. 


century Latitudinarianism and of the 19th 
century Broad Church movement, appear 
as living personalities. The author uses 
sound judgment in pointing out the great 
contributions which they all have made to 
Anglicanism in this country; he is fair and 
charitable in hinting at the difficulties and 
the measure of harm that have not been 
absent from any of these great movements. 
In the final chapter, ““The Present and 
the Future,’ he seems to be given to an 
oversimplification. He divides us all into 
two great groups: Anglo-Catholics and 
Liberal Evangelicals. It is this reviewer's 
opinion that a goodly number of clergy 
and laity would be rather restive under 
either label. I think there are still left a 
great many of the old-line Low Church 
Evangelicals who simply do not fit either 
classification. There is further oversim- 
plification in his» three-fold division of 
Anglo-Catholics: “The Conservative,” 
“The Pro-Roman,”’ and ‘The Liberal 
Catholic.” I think I know quite a few 
Anglo-Catholics who fail to match up with 
any such clear cut characteristics as Dr. 
Chorley assigns to each of these groups. 
This book is to be recommended to all 
Episcopalians for reading. It is essential 


to those who ees to know about the- 
~-history of their CF 


urch and the present 
alinements within it. It is a necessary ref- 
erence work in the libraries of the clergy. 
I venture to predict that no one will use it 
merely for reference, however; it is too 
interesting for that. It will be read as a 
good book, then kept for further and 
continuing reference. H.B.V. 


Popular Life of Mohammed 


Tue Messencer. The Life of Moham 
med. By R. V. C. Bodley. Garden City 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1946. Pr 
S05 Shake 
At long last we have a readable life o 

Mohammed. Heretofore the biographies o 

the founder of Islam have been written b 

Arabic philologists or theologians whi 

have given us either a factual or an argu 

mentative account but never a genuine in 
terpretation. In this respect it is a worth’ 
companion to the more scholarly biography 

Aishah, The Beloved of Mohammed by 

Nabia Abbott (University of Chicag 

Press, 1942). Now we have the messenge! 

of Allah presented in his setting and as ; 

living personality not by a trained historiar 
but by a retired British colonel who fol 
lowed T. E. Lawrence in the first Worlc 

War and then went back to live with the 

Bedouin Arabs for seven years. 

This is a popular account in the bes 
sense of the word, the product of a mar 
who is now a professional club speaker ir 
this country. In his introduction the autho: 
frankly states the book is not written fo1 
Oriental scholars or students of theology 

No one could accuse the good colonel o: 
being unbiased. It is a panegyric through. 
out. “He [Mohammed] was a good man 
a kind man, an honest man.” He constantly 
emphasizes Mohammed’s strictly humar 
qualities. At the same time Bodley car 
never quite make up his mind whether thi: 
man was God’s appointed messenger, but 
more often than not he leans in thai 
direction. “Perhaps it [the Koran] was al 
divine inspiration. Could a man who was 
not inspired have brought such an inter- 
national brotherhood [as Islam] _ inte 
being?” he asks. 

Much traditional material is used along 
with historical accounts. The story of the 
night journey to heaven and into the pres- 
ence of Allah is given in detail as told the 
author by one of his Arab friends. He 
compares it with similar accounts in the 
Book of Revelation and then at the be 
ginning of the next chapter seems to accept 
it as a fact. ““Mohammed’s celestial jour- 
ney to heaven, his cordial reception by the 
prophets, his friendly argument with Al. 
lah might give one the idea that he hac 
now sufficient support to proceed with his 
mission and disregard the menace of the 
Koreishites.” 

The messenger of Allah is the realist 
the wise statesman, the man whose every 
act is justified. His marriage when ove 
fifty to the ten-year-old Aishah and _ his 
other marriages, thirteen in all, are proper 
and fitting. The execution of his enemies 
the pogroms of the Jews of Medina, the 
sack of Kaibar and the torture of its chiet 
when the Moslems were frustrated ir 
their search for treasure, Kaled’s execu. 
tion of the entire tribe of the Christiar 
chieftain Okedir, are all justified. “If was 
is to be used as a means to an end, why 


- quibble about the means? . . . When peo 


ple become fanatical over religion, the 
become fanatical!” 
For all this, Bodley’s biography accom 
plishes its purpose. You know Mohai 
med; you live with him and his Ar 
You see his point of view and you are on 
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ivith him as you read. You feel the desert 
and its hardships in his Hegira to Medina, 
uhe joy of battle at Bahr, the triumph of 
iis return to Mecca, the primitiveness of 
fife in Hind’s mutilation of the dead after 
whe battle of Ohod. 

The correct interpretation of Islam as 
'u reformation movement is constantly kept 
n mind. However, in good orthodox 
Vioslem tradition, the author’s Moham- 
med is the last of the great prophets writ- 
ie the last of the “inspired” books. Per- 
aaps the thesis of the book is best ex- 
pressed in his statement: “Mohammed is 
dslam, much more than Jesus is Chris- 
‘ianity.”’ 

One note on the brief bibliography. Hitti 
ss not the author of The Origins of the 
Yslamic State but rather the translator of 
the Futuh al-Buldan of al’ Baladhuri, the 
uinth century author of one of our best 
sources for the early expansion of Islam. 
see Vol. 68 (1916) of the Columbia Uni- 
wersity Studies in History, etc. 
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NAMERICAN DAvuGHTER. By Era Bell 
Thompson. Chicago: University of Chi- 


cago Press, 1946. Pp. 301. $3. 


“T could write a book about my life.” 
So thinks every son and daughter of Adam. 
Most of us are wrong, of course. Most of 
mus cannot write a book about anything, 


and very few of us have lived the kind of 
life that has in it the elements of universal 


interest; it is only to ourselves that our 
lives, our personalities, and our experi- 
ences seem rich, varied, fascinating, ad- 


venturous. Not so with Era Bell Thomp- 
son. Her life has indeed possessed uni- 
versal elements, and the reading public 
may be grateful that a Newberry Library 
fellowship made it possible for her to put 
it down in print. 

Consider this postscript to the dreaming 
aloud of two college girls: “And thus did 
two lowa girls drift off to sleep in one 
room to dream the golden dreams of youth 
in one world, blind to the barriers outside 
our door: the one not knowing her power 
of white, the other suspecting, but forget- 
ting, for castles are shining things, and in 
the blinding sun at the top of the hill color 
is neither black nor white” (p. 237). Or 
these concluding sentences of the book: “I 
know there is still good in the world, that, 
way down underneath, most Americans 
are fair; that my people and your people 
can work together and live together in 
peace and happiness if they have the op- 
portunity to know and understand each 
other. The chasm is growing narrower. 
When it closes, my feet shall be on a 
united America” (p. 301). Those words 
are profoundly significant when one rea- 
lizes that for their author “my people” 
are black and “your people” are white. 

Even if this book were no part of the 
unending discussion of the race problem, 
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it would have many features to commend 
it. There is its sprightly humor; there is 
its sound good sense; there are its keen 
evaluations. There is its sometimes sur- 
passingly beautiful writing; such as the 
description of the prairie farmer’s dread 
of the coming of hail (p. 40); such as the 
description (pp. 58-60) of the way in 
which winter descends with its imprisoning 
enfoldment in North Dakota. (This re- 
viewer spent five winters in that state and 
felt them coming all over again as he read 
these pages.) 

But I suppose the book will owe its 
significance to the treatment of race. 
Fortunately Miss Thompson spent most of 
her childhood in North Dakota, which is 
singularly free of the kind of prejudice 
engendered by race. She had a wide circle 
of friends among the various peoples of 
immigrant stock, of “native whites,” and 
of Amerindians, which make up the popula- 
tion of that genuine melting pot. There- 
fore, she had none (or very few) of those 
embittering experiences which come swiftly 
to colored children in most of the United 
States, whether South or North. She has, 
moreover, the grace and courage and 
humor to recognize the “color lines within 
the color line” that are found among mem- 
bers of her own race, and also to present 
the anti-white prejudice which she often 
met. Thus, Ed Smith, of Bismarck: 

““T’m a race man, myself, Ed confided 
to Pop from behind the coats and suits. 
‘I like to see my people do things, be some- 
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suasive form. I am sure that it will do much to dispel the contemporary illusion that peace on 
earth is possible apart from God and man’s proper relation to Him.’”—Alden Drew Kelly 


$2.00 


Religion in Russia 


ROBERT PIERCE CASEY “This is a highly informative and 
interesting account of an obscure area of contemporary 
life; and should prove most helpful both to those inter- 
ested in our political relations with Russia and to church- 
men interested in the ecumenical movement.”—Edwin 
E. Aubrey $2.00 
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GLENN CLARK A new book for meditation and study 
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THINKING WHERE JESUS THOUGHT by Hillyer Straton 


teachings are interpreted through discus- 
sions of subjects of most vital concern to all of us today. 
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. a book of great comfort to the bereaved. You will want to 
keep Man Has Forever on your bookshelf and re-read it often. $1 


SILA, SON OF CONGO by Goldie Ruth Wells 


A fascinating story on the effect Congo missions had upon a native boy. 
Both young and old will enjoy this profitable reading. $1.50 
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designed throughout and reset 
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new edition of Man Upon Earth 
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by Ernest A. Pickup’s virile and 
brilliant woodcut illustrations. 
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body. We need decent, respectable folk 
out here. Now take my wife; she hasn 
got anybody to associate with but whit 
folks. Oh, they’re nice enough, treat u 
fine and all that, but they’re not colorec 
see?” 

That should give us “white folks” some 
thing to think about. We are incline 
grandiloquently to assume that all Negroe 
want to be with whites, or even wish the 
were white! 

Miss Thompson’s life has not all bee 
in the broad atmosphere of North Da 
kota. She has had her experiences in th 
Black Belt of Chicago. She has had 
touch of Jim Crow in the South. But 1 
seems never to have seriously bothere 
her, and certainly it has not embittere 
her; for everywhere she has met friendli 
ness also, even in times and places of ad 
versity. And she is far from despairin 
over the problem. If her character am 
wisdom could be widely multiplied, on 
feels that there would be no problem. 

So here is an intelligent approach t 
the matter of race. It is an answer at one 
to white arrogance and to black bitterness 
I wish Richard Wright would read thi 
book. I should not be surprised if its ver 
title were chosen to counterbalance Nativ 


Son. HaaBave 


Danger! 


PRAYER: The Mightiest Force in th 
World. By Frank C. Laubeck. Ney 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 194€ 
Pp. 95. $1.25: 


Enough of us, if we prayed enough 
could save the world—if we prayei 
enough! ... We must learn to flash hun 
dreds of instantaneous prayers at peopl 
near and far, at strangers in the street, o1 
trains, in stations. While engaged in calis 
thenics, pushing our arms full length out 
up, front, down, we can repeat rhythmi 
cally, “Lord—use—my body—and my-— 
mind—and my—emotions—to help th 
President—to hunger—and thirst—to hea 
—Thee speak—and to—do Thy will.’ Fo 
prayer groups the telepathic rituals de 
veloped by Glenn Clarke are commended 
where people form circles, or horseshoes 
or a V, like the outstretched arms o 
Christ, and hold hands while they “broad 
cast.” .They imagine their circle trans 
ected. ‘5 Washington, where it encircle 
the White House, with the Presiden 
seated in the center. They broadcast thei 
prayers all over the world, flood-lightin, 
them, shooting them, causing them to floz 
about the person prayed for, throwing | 
halo or cloak of prayer about him, fa 
Prayer is needed as it never was needeé 
in all history, that leaders may becom 
large enough soon enough. 

This dynamic book is like a flame bul mn 
ing its way toward God with sincere 
thusiasm. But flames can be dangerou: 

the hands of emotionally unbalanced 

uncontrolled persons. This every-mi 
of-the-day flash-hammering of man’s 
patient time against Eternity co 
prayers of unstable persons, 


mined effort not to 


force Him, to unlock 


_ a ane only Bowie di ce i 
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ce from destroying itself. The book will 
peal to youth. In that appeal lies danger. 
Portia Martin. 


Methods in Private Prayer 


‘Hom THou SEEKEST. Anonymous. New 
York: Macmillan, 1946. Pp. x--229, $2. 


‘This is a vexing book. It is as vexing 
the reader as it must be to the author 
nonymous), for the substance of it is a 
aying person’s meditation notebook. 
ence, all the material is intensely per- 
nal and is, by nature, going to vary from 
ind jar upon) the readers’ own private 
anner of talking to, and in the presence 
, Almighty God. It is inevitable that the 
ithor should experience what he states 
a concluding note: “When I read what 
written here I am filled only with sad- 
sss and self-distrust, knowing well that 
1 these resolutions and aspirations have 
»rne little fruit.” 

This is also a good book. Its theme is 
e quest of the soul for God. The quest 
entirely laid in, and through, the sacra- 
ental life of the Catholic Church (the 
oman Catholic Archbishop of New York 
as given the book his Jmprimatur). This 
aest for God is here set forth through a 
ries of avowed meditations (this is the 
rm used by the author). These medita- 
ons very soon, in their course, turn into 
nlloquies; or, often without prefatory 
-mark, they begin at once in the style 
> direct address. In the main, there is a 


direct flight to God without lingering in 
the appurtenances of piety. The author is 
well-schooled in the life of prayer, and so 
he is questing for God at his present stage 
of spiritual life. But, for the reader who 
follows after, the going is not easy. There 
is, on his part, a wondering about the 
specific use to which he should put the 
book: whether he should use the book as 
spiritual reading apart from prayer, or 
attempt to make these pages a ground- 
work for prayer itself. Perhaps the best 
use one could make of it would be a com- 
bination: reading that turns to prayer and 
back again to reading, as the individual 
can manage (what St. Benedict 
“Holy Reading’). 

The contents are divided into three sec- 
tions (entitled “Books”), and within each 
section there are, on the average, 25 chap- 
ters. One is grateful for even this arrange- 
ment, as each chapter is well-nigh a unit 
in itself, with no development of theme 
from chapter to chapter. This is further 
evinced by the fact that some of the chap- 
ters have appeared solitarily in several 
periodicals. Very generally, most of the 
meditations in Book I are concerned with 
faith, love, self-knowledge, and the activi- 
ty of praying; Book II with the Eucha- 
rist and the Real Presence in the Blessed 
Sacrament; Book III with the Church. 

There is an intensity of emotion in the 
style that is difficult to commit to cold 
print, and there are tendencies to precious- 
ness that ill serve the manifest sincerity 
of the writer. At times, the style loses 


calls 
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itself in obscurity, where the words are not 
successful expression of the original ex- 
perience, or perhaps when they veil only a 
vague feeling. There is a range of lofty 
sentiments too vast for a serious appro- 
priation, which therefore seem to contri- 
bute to one’s prayer only the emotional 
tone of loftiness. It is unabashedly a col- 
lection of notebook leaves on prayer and 
not theological exposition. 


R. D. MALvERN. 


Overcoming Handicaps 


TRIUMPHANT Livinc. By Nellie E. 
Friend. Boston: Murray Press, 1945. 
Pp. 124. 


Triumphant Living is altogether true to 
its title. It would seem to appeal more to 
adults, particularly those in later life if 
(or when) disillusion or disappointment 
has come. It indicates that there is still the 
possibility to achieve. 

The first part of the book would be 
especially rewarding and challenging to 
the handicapped of any age or status. 
There are many concrete and authentic 
examples of overcoming physical handi- 
caps, mental disturbances, and spiritual 
lapses. The soul grows larger and finer in 
spite of, perhaps because of, the detours 
along life’s highway. Among those men- 
tioned in the brave company are Helen 
Keller, Isaac Watts, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, John Milton, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt—to say nothing of war victims whom 
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DISCERNING THE LORD’S BODY 
F. Hastings Smyth, S.C.C. 


A dogmatic analysis of the nature of Chris- 
tian Church and of her central Liturgical 
Memorial. The approach is completely 
orthodox, but from an untraditional angle. 
The book makes a definite contribution to 
the literature of Soteriology, but is intend- 
ed for non-technical readers. A fresh ap- 
plication of the concepts of Transubstan- 


CHURCH, COLLEGE and 


NATION 
G. Roy Elliott 


(Recommended by The Religious 
. Book Club) 
“Here is a book for readers who want to 
see vigorous ideas brought to bear on real 
problems. The main theme is that a Great 
Revolution has occurred in our civilization, 
although we have been largely uncon- 
scious of it. It is not noisy like war: it has 
the quietness of slow death.”—The F riend. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN CRISIS 


Eric Montizambert 


"A plea, setting forth the reasonableness 
of Christian faith to men hard pressed by 
the stern demands of our day. Quaker and 
Catholic, skeptic and devout, all will find 
here cogent reasoning and reassuring con- 
fidence.""—International Journal of Relli- 
gious Education. $2.00 


THE CHRISTIAN WAY INA 


MODERN WORLD 
W. Norman Pittenger 


(A Religious Book Club Selection) 
A new edition of a great book. A glossary 
of terms has been added to aid students. 
Chosen as one of the outstanding books 
on Christian doctrine by Bishop Tucker, 
the Bishop of Washington, the Bishop of 
Chicago, of the Episcopal Church. Given 
first place by the Westminster Bookman; 
called the book of the month by Christian 
Century,— and now on the Religious Book 
List put out by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 
could read this book without a deeper ap- 
preciation of his belief.—Church News. 


“No Churchman 


$2.50 
LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 
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§ CHICAGC BOSTON NEWARK 


The Feast of 


Si. Mark the Evangelist 


Book of Common Prayer: April twenty-fifth, transferred this particular year to 
April twenty-ninth because of Easter Week 


St. Mark seems to be the least appeal- 
ing of the four Evangelists. His Gospel 
reads as though it were written by the 
Wall Street reporter of a big New York 
daily. There are no thrills in it, nor 
any “favorite passages.” He must have 
been a very matter-of-fact Apostle, but, 
like many similar people, he was very 
useful in Our Lord’s service, and he 
died a martyr. The vestments on his 
feast day are therefore red. 

St. Mark comes into prominence be- 
cause of the apparent aversion that St. 
Paul had for him. Whatever it was or 
whose fault, St. Paul got fed up with 
St. Mark and even came to odds with 
grand St. Barnabas over it. Now, if we 
had to take sides right here on this 
matter, we'd line up with St. Barnabas, 
a quiet, lovable Apostle, a man of much 
means and all of it consecrated wholly 
to the service of Jesus. St. Paul could 
be very hard to get along with, and 
probably he generally was. Atomic peo- 
ple like St. Paul do wonderful things, 
but they do not always leave mellowed 
memories behind them. Then, too, he 
had an ever-aggravating infirmity of 
the flesh and that made the going bad 
at times, we imagine. So, St. Paul’s 
judgment about St. Mark may easily 
have been a bit warped just about then, 
but St. Barnabas saved the day and 
salvaged the young Apostle for Our 
Lord—aye, and for St. Paul, too, for 
we read in St. Paul’s last writings, 
where he speaks in a quiet, subdued, 
and converted manner, “Take Mark and 
bring him with. thee, for he is profit- 
able to me for the ministry” (II Timo- 
thy, 4:11). Awfully human, after all, 
the Saints, aren’t they? Well, we’re 
glad they are. We'd have trouble in 
swallowing some of them if they were- 


n’t. And so, out of it all, St. Mark 
came with colors flying, lived up and 
over his earlier insignificance and 
emerged a very real and impressive 
character in the early life of the 
Church. 

You know, don’t you, that his symbol 
is the Lion? There is some old, set story 
that accounts for it, but it always 
seemed, like most symbolic backgrounds, 
to be a bit far fetched. We’ve heard of 
a better symbolic story for St. Mark 
which has a real pull to it. They say 
when a lion cub is born that it lies 
apparently lifeless for three days, while 
its sire stalks worriedly up and down, 
roaring (as it were), ‘““What’s the mat- 
ter with you? Get going.” After three 
days the little cub scrambles up quite 
naturally and does get going. Life after 
the apparent: death of three days. Now, 
St. Mark was the greatest preacher of 
the early days of the Doctrine of the 
Resurrection. After three days Jesus 
rose from the dead! After three days 
there was life! St. Mark went about 
veritably roaring out this Gospel mes- 
sage. Hence, the Lion! Not a bad story 
for a symbol, and it has a heap more 
point than the allegedly official one, so 
we think, for us we'll just adopt and 
use it. You can, too, if you wish. 

And, again never forget this contro- 
versy-provoking Apostle died a martyr. 
We owe him our prayers, our devotions, 
and some honor on his feast day. A 
fine way to show it would be by making 
a Eucharist on his day in your parish 
church, which surely will have such a 
celebration, it being a Prayer Book 
Festival, and enjoined upon us, and the 
only way in which we can possibly use 
the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel set for 
that particular day. 
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many know in person. The mountains ar 
valleys of life, successes and failures, 
become colorful, stimulating, and compe: 
sating. 

In this day of confusion the auth 
leaves the reader with a sound philosoph 
that life is promising, challenging, rewar 
ing! There is a real need for radiant pe 
sonalities wherever our corner may b 
whatever our lot. 

Hu.LpA FRITZMEIER. 


“Intimations of Immortality” 


| Man Has Forever. By B. H. Bruner. $ 


Louis: Bethany Press, 1946. Pp. 64. $ 


This warm and appealing little book hz 


| for its sub-title Assurances of Immortalit. 


It is dedicated to “every home” in whic 
hope and trust are triumphant ove 
bereavement. The author is well know 
in the communion called Disciples c 
Christ for his devotional writing. Th 
book will not diminish his reputation. 

In a foreword entitled “Midnight” (i 
which he points out the many events i 
sacred history which are built around thé 
hour) he declares, “Christianity is th 
only religion which has ever adequatel 
measured itself against the midnight o 
death. It is the only religion which ca 
ever adequately measure itself agains 
those forces in human society which hav 
brought the world to its present midnigh 
of blood and tears” (p. 8). 

The book consists of four meditativ 
studies of immortality in its relation t 
“the reality of the unseen,” to “the huma 
heart,’ to “physical death,” and to “th 
empty tomb.” Orthodox readers will ap 
preciate its insistence on the relevance o 
dogmatic truth: “The question of wha 
happened between the time when Josep 
laid the body of the dead. Jesus in his nev 
tomb and rolled a great stone across it 
entrance and the time when Peter stoo 
before the Gentile Cornelius and witnesse 
to the resurrection of Jesus from the dea 
is a vital and contemporary question.” An 
again: “Surely these are not the days fo 
controversy over minor matters. But it is 
time to speak plainly about those thing 
upon which the faith of millions of peopl 
in Jesus Christ and the life of the Chure 


. depend.” 


This book is especially welcome afte 
the sentimentality and quasi-spiritualisn 
that are being dished up to “comfort 


people. H.BVSa 


Meditation on Our Lord’s Life 


Tue Way, THE TRUTH AND THE LiFE 
By Glenn Clark. New York: Harpe 
and Brothers, 1946. Pp. 178. $1.50. 


This book contains a series of fruitfu 
meditations on the life of our Lord. It i 
not designed for the critic or scholar, no 
primarily for the theologian, but is | 
literary work of devotion, truly lite 


and truly devotional. 


The best essays are those on the 


/on the Mount and on our Lord’s con 


-ningly into the circle of our Lord 
| quaintances and taught to profit by 
‘ eo iY «gat 


tion of prayer. The reader is drawn v 
we 


atensified relationship which 
acilitates. 

’ The author is not satisfied to leave the 
ader with vague generalities but pro- 
ides him generously with helps on the 
yay. Characteristic is the treatment of the 
words Prayer. “The Lord’s Prayer re- 
uires only a fraction of a minute to re- 
eat, and yet very rarely do we have the 
ume to pray it all at any single sitting. 
Phe method of applying the Lord’s Prayer 

» any special need of the hour is some- 
ning after this fashion: 

“1. Think of God as the God of Love 
nd Purity, of Power and Holiness. 

“2. Then think of the Kingdom of 
leaven as a place reflecting this Perfec- 
ion, this Love, and this Purity, knowing 
nat in Heaven there is no place for the 
xistence of the trouble you wish to cure. 
‘or instance, if someone cherishes anger 
r envy against you, or you feel anger or 
mvy toward another, think with all earn- 
stness and conviction you possess that 
here is no anger or envy in Heaven. Then 
mmediately realize the presence of the 
‘pposite. For instance, realize in your 
‘eart that in Heaven all is peace and in- 
‘nite Love. 

“3. Then open up the doorway with 
he realization that the Kingdom has al- 
‘eady come and that God’s will is already 
veing done in earth as it is in Heaven. 

“This heavenly state is quite within 
reach of us on earth, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within us all. If we knock, it 
vill be opened; if we seek, we shall find; 
f we ask, we shall receive. Have absolute 
-onfidence, without shadow of doubt, that 
t God wills He can remove the troubles 
vith no effort from us. Think of yourself 
is a polished mirror reflecting His Love. 
3ut even in so doing try to efface all con- 
sideration of self. Do not even be pos- 
essed by the desire that the effect sought 
should come to pass; merely realize with 
ibsolute confidence that if God wills, and 
f it is best, it surely will come to pass. 
You are only a channel for God’s Love.” 


this book 


Dr. Clark has added to the increasing 


lebt which his successive publications have 
mposed upon readers desirous of illum- 
nation, encouragement, and the strength 
»f fellowship and sound leadership in the 
levotional life. 


Rosert P. Caszty, OGS. - 


A Protestant on Romanism 
ROMANISM AND THE GospEL. By C..An- 
“derson Scott. Philadelphia: Westminster 
*Press. Pp. 203.-$2. 


“This book is extraordinarily difficult to 
eview. It is not at all difficult to read, but 
is very perplexing. Dr. Scott is a distin- 
ished New ‘Testament scholar, whose 
vritings on St. Paul (for instance) are 
resting and helpful, even if not always 
vincing in the light of recent New 
estament studies on the “apostolic preach- 
°” and its relation to the Jesus of history 
the faith of St. Paul. He is also a 
winced Protestant, having been at one 
e moderator of the Presbyterian 
rch in England. This volume, his 
st, is a sustained attack on Roman 
olicism as involving “nothing less than 
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abdication of those elements in la be- 
liever’s] personality which are most akin 
to God, the dethroning of his reason (so 
far as religion and morality are con- 


cerned), and the giving to his conscience 
notice to resign.” 

Now this reviewer has very little sym- 
pathy with the fascistic mind, the intransi- 
gent attitude, and the acquiescence in 
superstition which all too often mark the 
Roman Church. Neither can he accept the 
infallibility of the Roman pontiff. Yet this 
book, by reason of the very violence of its 
attack and by its quite apparent failure to 
grasp the genius and ethos of Catholicism 
(by whatever adjective), is both uncon- 
vincing and irritating. Here, in fact, is 
Protestantism in its modern guise, set up 
against Catholicism in its Roman form. 
The result is that one is obliged to rec- 
ognize that, as an Anglican, one can sym- 
pathize with the Roman religious ethos 
even while one recognizes the defects and 
the imperfections, the false exaggerations 
and the positive error, which in Rome have 
been associated with “Catholic truth.” 

It would be tedious to go through the 
book and pick out instances of failure to 
grasp the underlying sense of Catholicism, 
seen through the errors of Rome, errors 
which Dr. Scott can infallibly delineate 
but which he cannot comprehend as being 
wrong precisely because they are perver- 
sions of the best: corruptio optimi pessima. 

One emerges from a reading of this 
volume with gratitude that one is not an 
adherent of the Roman Catholic Church; 
one also wishes that a criticism of Rome 
were written by a scholar who knew 
Catholicism from the inside, lived in it and 
by it, and so could be discriminating as 
well as acute. For the religion which 
Rome perverts is (one is convinced) the 
rich and fruitful Catholicism that Chris- 
tianity essentially is. 

W. Norman Pirrencer. 


Apocrypha! Literature 


Tue APOCRYPHAL LITERATURE. By 
Charles Torrey. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1945. Pp. 145. $3. 


This book, though small in dimensions, 
is the result of half a century of careful 
and critical meditation on the Old Testa- 
ment apocrypha by one of America’s fore- 
most Biblical scholars. 

Professor Torrey is so famed as a radi- 
cal exponent of the “Aramaic theory” of 
the literary origins of the Gospels that 
some readers who dissent from that theory 
may be suspicious of this book. There is 
no need to be. It is not a piece of special 
pleading for the Aramaic theory, or any 
other. It is true that Torrey’s critical 
convictions are in evidence; but the effect 
here, at least, is only to give definiteness 
and direction to his interpretation of these 
ancient and often obscure documents. 

The book consists of two sections: a 
general introduction and a special intro- 
duction. The former deals mainly with 
the fortunes of the apocrypha (or, as 
Torrey wisely suggests we call them, the 
“outside writings”) during the develop- 
ment of the Jewish and Christian canons, 
and their subsequent history. The special 
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THE MOUNT 


Everett Shinn Illustrated Edition 


Text from the King James Version 
of the Bible, illustrations by the 
master hand of Everett Shinn. Full 
color and black and white. $2.00 
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STORIES TO LIVE BY 


The Beatitudes for Children in 
simple, charming stories of every- 
day life. By Gertrude McKelvey; 
illustrated by Pelagie Doane 


. 75 cents 
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HURLBUT’S STORY 


Over 1,800,000 copies of this dis- 
tinguished work have been sold to 
people of ail denominations. $2.50 
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THE SHEPHERD GOD 


By Joseph Howard Gray 


Meditations on the Twenty-third 
Psalm. Excellent, pocket-size. $1.00 


* 
GOD’S MINUTE 


One of the most cherished collec- 
tions of prayers. Cloth. 75c¢; Fabri- 
koid. $1.00; Embossed Kraft. $1.50 
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Stories of Hymns 


We Love 


By Cecilia Margaret Rudin, M. A. 


A book to read... 
“Changed my life,” 
“Made old hymns NEW and thrilling,” wrote another. 


Learn of the amazing drama behind the hymns you know— 
the heroism, triumph, and hidden tragedy of “Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus”, “Home Sweet Home’, 
up for Jesus”, “My Faith Looks up to Thee” 
others. A treasured gift for children, grown-ups, shut-ins, 
parents and teachers. Many readers keep gift copies on hand. 


Contains over 120 stanzas, spiritual and poetic gems...for 
reading, memory and meditation. 155 subjects, authors and 


re-read ... and cherish through 
said one proud owner; 


GIVE 
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and many 
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A collection of prayers and meditations 
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dium of prayer concerns which have come 
to be the deepest aspiration of forward 
$1.00 
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; 20th centuries may 
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introduction, which makes up the bulk ¢ 
the work, deals with each book in detai 
The content of each writing is brief 
summarized and. the questions of date 
authorship, etc., are reviewed. Torre 
never shrinks from advancing his ow 
answers to these difficult questions. Ther 
is a refreshing note of “You may take 1 
or leave it” in his treatment of matter 
where you must either conjecture boldl 
or leave the issue up in the air. 

Professor Torrey’s style is not exactl 
‘nopular,” in either the best or the wors 
sense of the word. And there is much i 
this book which will interest only th 
specialist. Even so, it may be commende 
to the average reader who would like t 
study the apocrypha with a reliable hand 
hook to assist him. 

Carroiu E. SrmMcox. 


Werfel’s Posthumous Novel 


SrarR OF THE UNsorN. By Franz Werfel 
Translated by Gustave O. Arlt. Nev 
York: Viking Press, 1946. Pp. 645. $3 


Franz Werfel’s last book, completed — 
few days before his death in August of las 
year, is a survey of the human scene as h 
finds it when he is brought back to lif 
100,000 years from now. 

Most of mankind’s afflictions, 194 
model, have vanished. Wars are a memor 
from the very remote past. Astral energ 
provides everyone with the necessities an 
luxuries for a very refined life in elegan 
underground houses. People live to be 20! 
years old, and then voluntarily retire t 
the ‘“Wintergarden,” where skilled tech 
nicians reverse the process of growth an 
change them back into embryos and finall 
into single cells, which sprout into beauti 
ful daisies. 

Two familiar features of the 20th cen 
tury survive. The Jews are still living i 
ghettos, and the Roman Catholic Churel 
still exists. It is, in fact, the only variet 
of Christianity that has survived; it ha 
absorbed all the others that were not firs 
absorbed by the Community Party of th 
distant past. 

The new society soon turns out to b 
less utopian than it seemed at first glance 
People, especially the young men, ar 
bored to death. Out of sheer ennui the 
collect ancient trans-shadow-disintegraters 
and start a war with the less advance 
inhabitants of the “jungles’—stretches o 
rugged green country which have mys 
teriously sprung up in the midst of th 
level gray turf of the future. The jungl 
people, who are compared in dress an 
manner to 20th century Balkaners, wit 
the war in short order. Many of the super 
civilized inhabitants of Utopia make th 
journey to the Wintergarden; the re 
mainder passionately embrace the jungl 
way of life. 

The book is obviously Werfel’s fir 
judgment on man’s state. Perhaps 
dominant motif is Original Sin. ¥ 
Grand Bishop denounces the As 
civilization for its attempt t 
curse of Adam, : 


undred millennia, than those of today, 
iat have impressed you so deeply. For we 
uve fallen just so much lower and are 
ast so much farther alienated from God.” 
ind as we have seen, astromental man is 
fappy at last to return to his rougher, 
at more natural, life of blood, sweat, 
nd tears. 

‘The style is kittenish and ponderous at 
ae same time, and there is much padding. 
lhe whole novel has a strangely bloodless 
uality, when one remembers The Song 
f Bernadette. But it is worth wading 
nrough for the philosophical strands in it. 
snd in one lone passage, where he de- 
rribes the condition of the humans whose 
retrovolution” in the Wintergarden has 
yot been successful, Werfel rises to al- 
aost Dantesque heights of passionate 
worror. CuHap WALSH. 


Gathering Up Some Fragments 


Many more books come to the desk of a 
j00k review editor than can possibly be 
reated with full reviews. That is why 
yvery now and then a column entitled “In 
stief” appears in the Books Department 
ff THE Livinc CuHurcu. As we approach 
Xeligious Book Week, it is important to 
cote a number of these books. They do not 
eeserve to go unnoticed, nor do some of 
hem deserve a full review. There are 
«ood books among them, some large, some 
mall. They are worth the consideration 
+f those who enjoy reading religious books, 
und they cannot be neglected or ignored 
py those who would be conversant with 
wvhat is appearing in the Religious Book 
nield. Therefore, we shall, “in brief,” as it 
yvere, gather up some of these worthy 
rragments “that nothing be lost,’ for 
there are some nourishing and delectable 
morsels among them. 

From the Holy Cross Press, West Park, 
YN. Y., has come The Gloria Psalter. In 
nis foreword, Fr. Hughson explains the 
ourpose and the principle that have guided 
im in the compilation of this little book. 
[The purpose is to aid in giving devotion 
and homage to the Blessed Trinity. The 
orinciple is to adapt psalms (or portions of 
psalms) to this kind of worship and devo- 
tion. It is true that from ancient times 
Christians have sought to render Jewish 
hymns into Christian praises by adding 
the Gloria Patri at the end of every psalm. 
Fr. Hughson has gone into the matter 
much more deeply and profoundly. He has 
taken every one of the 150 psalms and 
selected a verse, or verses, therefrom pe- 
culiarly applicable to each of the Persons 
of the Trinity. Under the heading “Glory 
e to the Father” he has placed the ap- 
propriate verse or verses; so also with 
“Glory be to the Son” and “Glory be to 
the Holy Ghost.” Then “As it was in the 
beginning . . .”” comes at the end of the 
entire psalm selection. The result of his 
areful work is a valuable manual of devo- 
on, as well as a means to closer under- 
anding and worship of the Triune God. 


Parish churches of all religious bodies 
uld be grateful for the publication of 
ning Church Buildings. Brief, con- 
, and paper-backed though it be, it is 
valuable book. Written in codperation 


Books Mentioned In This 
Summary 


The Gloria Psalter. Arranged by S. 
C. Hughson, OHC. West Park, 
Holy Cross Press, 1946. Pp. 93. 
$1.25. 

Planning Church Buildings. New 
York: Interdenominational Bur- 
eau of Architecture, 1946. Pp. 63. 
$2. 

The Effect of Reading on Moral 
Conduct and Emotional Experi- 
ence. By Sister Mary Corde Lor- 
ang, O.P. Washington: Catholic 
University Press, 1945, Pp. 122. 

Inspirational and Devotional Verse. 
Edited by Bob Jones, Jr. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, 1946. Pp. 336. 
$2.50. 

101 Inspirational Poems. Edited by 
Jean Connie Keegstra. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, 1945. Pp. 92. 75c. 

Marching Orders for a New Day. 
New York: Duell, Sloane and 
Pearce, 1946. Pp. 259. $1. 

A Candle In the House. By William 
R. Moody. Lexington, Ky.: Faith 
House, 1945. Pp. 120. $1.75. 

A Rendezvous With Destiny. By 
Archibald Campbell Knowles. 
Philadelphia: David McKay Co., 
1946. Pp. 96. $2. 

Sermons on the Eucharist. By Neil 
Stanley. Denver: St. Andrew’s 
Church, 1945. 

The Nature of God. By Edward L. 
Freeland. San Francisco: Church 
Book Shop, 1946. Pp. 22. 25c. 

The Fulness of God. By John H. 
Cable. Chicago: Moody Press, 
1945. Pp. 160. $1.50. : 

The Sermon-on the Mount. Ullus- 
trated by Everett Shinn. Philadel- 
phia, John C. Winston Co., 1946. 
$2 


Voodoo in New Orleans. By Robert 
Tallant. New York: Macmillan, 
1946. Pp. 247. $2.50. 

The Books of the Law. By Walter 
G. Williams. Nashville: Abing- 


don-Cokesbury, 1946. Pp. 160. 
60c. 

The Synoptic Gospels. 
gomery~ J. Shoyer. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 


160. 60c. 


By Mont- 
Nashville: 
1946. Pp. 


with a large number of distinguished archi- 
tects, it presents a quantity of useful ma- 
terial for parishes that are planning to 
build or enlarge their plants. After some 
sound preliminary advice on the “steps in 
a church building enterprise” it proceeds 
to drawings, photographs, plans, and com- 
ments for many different styles of church 
edifice. There are more than 40 plans 
printed, and a considerably larger number 
of architects’ drawings and photographs. 
The price range of the various structures 
is from $30,000 to $850,000. The same 
organization publishes Planning the Small 
Church ($1) for groups whose needs are 
for smaller structures. 


The Catholic University Press has 
recently issued what seems to be an in- 
teresting and scientific approach to one 
aspect of juvenile delinquency. It is a doc- 
toral dissertation by Sister Mary Corde 
Lorang, O.P., entitled The Effect of 
Reading on Moral Conduct and Emotional 
Experience. The study was made among 
pupils in a number of widely scattered 
high schools, both public and parochial. 
Some startling results are recorded. A 
careful perusal of this study will probably 
make one feel less unkindly toward some 
sort of minimum censorship; for the 
author has indisputable evidence that the 
general reading of certain types of book 
and magazine has led to criminal desires 
and sexual excitement, and only too fre- 
quently to overt acts. One may be grateful 
that the results of this important study 
have been made available. 


The Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, is offering two new vol- 
umes in the field of anthology. Each is a 
collection of “inspirational” poetry. One, a 
sizable volume containing 365 poems, is 
compiled by Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., the well- 
known fundamentalist educator and presi- 
dent of the college which bears his father’s 
name. In this book, Inspirational and De- 
votional Verse, there is, as,one might ex- 
pect, a certain amount of mediocre verse, 
or worse. But there is also poetry that is 
good to read and to quote, which may be 
useful to the public speaker and to the 
quiet reader. A complete topical index is 
of great help in using the volume. There 
is similar variety of quality in Jean Connie 
Keegstra’s collection, 101 Inspirational 
Poems, although the proportion of ancient 
and favorite poems and hymns in her book 
seems larger. The indexing, however, is 
inferior. 


In Marching Orders for a New Day we 
have a revised edition of the ‘“Treasuries 
of the Bible,’ which were selected by a 
poll among chaplains and other clergy, as 
well as lay members of the armed forces, 
“as the most challenging for times like 
these.” The 70 passages from the Holy 
Scriptures thus selected are undoubtedly 
good and great. But of course everyone 
will have his own special favorites which 
he will wish had been included also. 


Faith House, Lexington, has recently is- 
sued a volume of sermons by the Rt. Rev. 
William R. Moody, Bishop of Lexington. 
Entitled 4 Candle in the House (from the 
first sermon in the collection), this book 
consists of 19 sermons which were preach- 
ed in Baltimore, either from the pulpit of 
Christ Church or in connection with the 
Christ Church Radio Service, when Bishop 
Moody was rector of that parish. They 
are in his well known style of moving 
eloquence. But the price is high for a book 
materially put together so poorly. 


All Anglo-Catholics are familiar with 
The Practice of Religion, by Fr. Archi- 
bald Campbell Knowles, as a sound guide 
to a well-rounded devotional life. From 
his pen has now come a quite different 


book, 4 Rendezvous With Destiny. Called 
by the publisher a “Book of Remem- _ 
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| repetitiousness; and there is little need to 
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Dom Gregory Dix, O.S.B. 
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Magazine. 
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IN THE BODY OF CHRIST 
L. S. Thornton, D.D., C.R. 


In the strictest sense of the word the 


book is an essay in the theology of the | 


New Testament—Cambridge Review. 
FINITE AND INFINITE 20/- 
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The author’s aim is to vindicate by actual 
example the possibility of a “rational 
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| small 
| sermons to be published posthumously by 


of the late President Roosevelt 
(to whose widow it is dedicated), it is a 
rather cloying panegyric on that great 
statesman. Let this reviewer not be mis- 
understood; he is thoroughly in accord with 
Fr. Knowles in the admiration and affec- 
tion which he feels for Franklin Delano 
But the expression thereof 
unrestrained. There is much 


Roosevelt. 


seems too 


man,” whether the book be large or small. 
Moreover the price of the volume is rather 
too high for size, stock, and binding. 


Sermons on the Eucharist is the second 
book of the late Fr. Stanley’s 


his parishioners of St. Andrew’s, Denver. 
There is, as one might expect, a high and 
uplifting sacramentalism proclaimed in 
these messages, and a spirit of profound 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and 


| Holy Sacrifice. Yet one feels that Fr. 


Stanley has failed to grasp some of the 
deeper social implications of the Eucha- 


| rist and made of it rather too much of a 


means for individual devotion and private 
experience. And it is doubtful that many 
Anglo-Catholics would concur in the pre- 
sentation of transubstantiation which he 
advocates in Sermon ITI. 


In The Nature of God by the Rev. 
Edward L. Freeland, the rector of St. 
John’s, Bisbee, Ariz., has attempted to 
present a series of six essays on the doc- 
trine of the ‘Trinity, suitable for lay 
instruction and reading. On the whole he 
has done an adequate and acceptable job. 
It is impossible, of course, to avoid all 
pitfalls of thought and phrase, whether 
one writes philosophically or colloquially 
on this transcendant theme. But in general 
the author has produced a useful and help- 
ful compendium of the Church’s teaching 
on this subject. 


John H. Cable, the author of The Ful- 
ness of God, is a teacher of New Testa- 
ment exegesis in the Moody Bible In- 
stitute. As one would exvect, this study 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians is funda- 
mentalist in outlook, but it is far from 
being obscurantist. Dr. Cable has brought 
to his work a considerable learning and 
thorough knowledge of New Testament 
Greek, as well as great love for the Word 
of God. The result is a helpful study, one 
that will appeal to Bible readers who 
know no Greek as well as to those who 
have a knowledge of the epistle in the 
original language. Noteworthy study aids 
are the summaries at the end of every 
chapter of the commentary, and an index 
of the specific words in the epistle which 
are studied in relation to the Greek text. 


Everett Shinn is* well known for his 
beautifully illustrated editions of Clement 
Moore’s The Night Before Christmas and 
Oscar Wilde’s The Happy Prince. In his 
latest published work, The Sermon on the 
Mount, he has maintained his high stand- 
ard of excellence. The excerpts from the 
Sermon are in the text of the King James 


version. There are 19 superb illustrations | 
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reproduced in full color rotogravures 
This is a most suitable gift book for per 
sons of any age. 


In Voodoo in New Orleans one is con 
fronted with a book which is really sensa, 
tional, although it is written with all th 
calmness of objective historicity. Rober 
Tallant, the author, who is a native of 
Louisiana, has made a thorough study oi 
that strange and sinister thing known a: 
Voodoo, and has passed on the result 01 
his study. But when the object of researck 
is itself sensational, even the most objec: 
tive book about it cannot fail to be so as 
well. 

Part I of the volume (“This Is the Way 
It Was’) deals with the way in which 
this outgrowth of African animism was 
transported to American soil, and with 
the practices of some of its earlier devotees 
of the American mainland. Part I] 
(“Marie Laveau’’) tells of the two great 
Voodoo queens, mother and daughter, who 
bore that name: their magic, their nos- 


~ OXFORD 
BOOKS 


“A startling book,” writes a bookseller 
PRAYER BOOK 


INTERLEAVES 
By A. T. LADD 
Late Dean of Berkeley Divinity School 

“The late William Palmer Ladd was one of 
the’ most learned scholars in the Church 
. scholarly in substance, popular in 
form.”’—Dr. F. C. Grant. Cloth, 182 pages. 
$1.25 


THE KINGDOM, THE POWER 
AND THE GLORY 


Services of Praise and Prayer for occasional 
use in Churches. Being an American Edi- 
tion of Part III of “The Grey Book.” 
Cloth, boards, 90 pages. Net 50 cts. 


THE PARSON’S HANDBOOK 
By PERCY DEARMER 
Containing practical directions both for 
parsons and others as to the management of 
the parish church-and its services accord- 
ing to the English use, as set forth in The 
Book of Common Prayer. Eleventh Edition, 

with 35 Illustrations. Cloth, 516 pages. 
$4.50 


OXFORD HELPS to the STUDY 
of the BIBLE 


This new edition, edited by a group of 
eminent scholars, has many corrections, 
alterations and additions. No. 115 Crown 
8vo, cloth, 622 pages, 104 plates, 12 col- 
ored maps. $3.75 


WALKS AND WORDS 
OF JESUS 
Paragraph Harmony of the Four Gospels. 
Compiled by Rev. W. N. Olmsted. Revised 
Edition. To which is added NEW SAY- 
INGS OF JESUS. Cloth, feap, 8vo. (Size, 


6% x 4% inches.) $1.00 
At All Booksellers — 
= pers 8 3 OXFORD - 
wy UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 


ums, their “power”; the orgies over 
lyhich they presided; their rivals, parti- 
fans, well-wishers, and allies among per- 


pons prominently placed, socially and 
Politically; their strange blending of 
hristian festivals, saints, prayers, and 


walt with the most crass and diabolical 
ymimism. (Incidentally one is astonished 
o learn of the considerable number of 
yhite participants in the ceremonies of 
Yoodoo—although doubtless such aston- 
khment springs from a lingering racial 
mobbery.) Part III (“This Is the Way 
t Is”) makes one rub one’s eyes to realize 
aow widespread some features of Voodoo 
aave become throughout the United States, 
nnd what grotesque superstitions are still 
eelieved and practiced (and sometimes 
made effective!) in the middle of the 20th 
‘entury. You may get the shivers when 


he Man of Prayer 


y JOHN HENRY STRONG 


DELIGHTFULLY written book 
that allows one to follow with 
eep spiritual insight the prayer life 
of Jesus from childhood to Calvary. 
he author’s reverent interpretation 
trengthens one’s faith in the Son- 


hip of Jesus and in the greatness 
of God the Father. 


HE author follows in the foot- 

steps of the Master as he meets 
ithe issues of life with prayer his sole 
rresource. The writing stirs those 
¢deeper desires of human nature that 
respond instinctively to the example 
of Jesus. 


fg book touches upon the pro- 
# foundest subjects which challenge 
‘the human soul. It is useful for 
‘either general reading or meditation. 
It opens wide spiritual vistas. JESUS, 
THE MAN OF PRAYER, is a book 
that will make you want to pray! 


a 


Available at Your Bookstore 


CLOTH 
ONE DOLLAR THIRTY-FIVE 


> 


or write 
‘THE JUDSON PRESS 
.. 1703 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
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you read the calm and documented recital 
of these matters. Vachel Lindsay hinted at 
some of them and presented them poetical- 
ly over 30 years ago, for our amused en- 
tertainment. Some of us thought he was 
exaggerating! 


The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press (Nash- 
ville) is planning to publish eight books 
under the general title, d Guide for Bible 
Readers. Yhe editor is Harrison Franklin 
Rall, of Garrett Institute, Northwestern 
University. The Guide is not so much a 
series of books about the Bible as it is a 
manual of direction for one who wishes 
to study the actual writings in the Holy 
Scriptures. It will be most useful to clergy 
and to teachers in the biblical field. It can 
be of great help in the preparation of 
popular addresses on the literature of the 
Bible. Seminary students and those pre- 
paring for ordination examinations would 
find it useful as a general review or re- 
fresher. —I'wo numbers in the series are 
now available: The Books of the Law 
and The Synoptic Gospels. Hebe 


COMING EVENTS 


April 


30-May 1. Convention of Sacramento, Marysville, 
Calif. 

30-May 2. National Council; ACU Conferences at 
Boston, Chicago, Denver, Philadelphia. 


May 

L2 Convention cf Indianapolis, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

122; Synod of the Eighth Province, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

1-3. ACU conference at Dallas. 

4-5, Convocation of Eastern Oregon, Pendleton, 
Oreg. 

5-12. Christian Family Week. di 

5-6. Convention, ef Cclorado, Denver; Kansas, 
Topeka. 

6. Convention of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
Washington, Washington, D. C. 

6-7. Convention of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

a Convention of Albany, Albany, N. Y.; 


Easton, Ocean City, Md.; New Jersey, 
Trentcn; Quincy, Quincy, Ill. 

7-8. Convention of Central New York, Utica; 
Georgia, Savannah; New Hampshire, 
Nashua; North~ Carolina, Raleigh; Evan- 
gelical Fellowship Conference, Louisville, 


y. 

8. Convention of Atlanta, Macon, Ga.; Mas- 
sachusetts, Boston. 

14. Convention of Bethlehem, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Fond du Lac, Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
Montana, Helena; New York, New York; 
Newark, Newark, N. J.; South Carolina, 
Orangeburg; Southern Virginia, Williams- 
burg, Va.; Western North Carolina, 
Waynesville, N.C. 

14-15. Convention of Delaware, Claymount; Icwa, 
Mason City; Kentucky, Paducah; Lexing- 
ton, Lexington, Ky.; Southwestern Vir- 
ginia, Staunton, Va. 

14-16. ACU conference, Los Angeles. 

15. Convention of East Carolina, Wilmington, 
N. C.; Eau Claire, Eau Claire, Wis.; 
Maine, Portland; Virginia, Richmond ; 
Western Massachusetts, Worcester; ACU 
conference, San Francisco. : 

15-16. Convention of Southern Ohio, Cincinnati; 
Springfield, Champaign, III. 

21. Convention of Connecticut, Hartford; Erie, 
Bradford, Pa.; Harrisburg, Williamsport, 
Pa.; Long Island, Garden City, N. Y.; 
Rhede Island, Providence. 

21-22. Joint Commissicn on Rural Work, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

21-23. National Conference on Religious Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 4 . 


TOGETHER 


a] BY THESE 12 MEN 


RUFUS M. JONES 
FRANK LAUBACH 
J. RUFUS MOSELEY 
E. STANLEY JONES 
GLENN CLARK 
WALTER JUDD 
JOHN G, MAGEE 

S. M. SHOEMAKER 
STARR DAILY 
ABRAHAM VEREIDE 
GLENN HARDING 
HOWARD THURMAN 


This book is the corporate creation of 
twelve men who have shared a new Pente- 
costal experience, who were merged and 
fused into a single group life dedicated to 
find the basic aspects of Christianity and to 
raise their minds and hearts from that point 
to a universal consecration. From startlingly 
different backgrounds they speak as one in 
heralding a resurgence of spiritual life that 
can weld the varied peoples of earth into a 
real brotherhood of Christ. $1 


WHOSE LEAF 
SHALL NOT WITHER 


JAMES M. LICHLITER 


This book deals 
with the dynamic 
simplicities of the 
Christian religion. It 
shows the soil in 
which the Christian 
may grow, tells how 
he grows, and points 
to the harvest which 
may be expected. In 
terms of modern ex- 
perience, the author 
discusses the meaning 
of religion, the nature 
of man, the reality of God, and the signifi- 
cance of Jesus, as convictions which bring 
forth rich possibilities for life. $1.50 


IN HIM IS LIFE 


ROBERT H. BEAVEN 


In a simple yet profound statement the 
author shows that the Christian doctrines 
grew out of the living experience of men 
and, to be meaningful, must find expression 
in individual experience. $1.50 


THE SPIRITUAL GOSPEL 


W. A. SMART 


A thorough disclosure of the import of 
the Gospel of John giving a summary of its 
setting, purpose, outlook, influence, and a 
mature evaluation of its meaning. $1 


THE DEVIL AND GOD 


WILLIAM ROBINSON 


The author believes the recognition of 
evil is the first step toward belief in God, 
that failure to take the devil seriously is 
‘failure to take God seriously. He discusses 
the reality and nature of evil, how it has 
been dealt with in the past, and how we 
can cope with it today. $1 


At Your Local Bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


“I. NOBLE BOOK” JUST PUBLISHED! 


—Christian Herald 


JOHN HENRY COLLECTED PAPERS — 
NEWMAN of EVELYN UNDERHILL 


An Expository and Critical Study With an Introduction by 
z= of His Mind, Thought and Art Lumsden Barkway, Bishop of St. Andrews 
By Charles F. Harrold Edited by Lucy Menzies 


at The life of prayer as it should 
“A new book on Cardinal : . : 
oa be variously lived by priests, 
Newman that bares his mind : : 
S. aap = teachers, laymen, is the sub- 
and soul.”—Living Church. 


“The breadth of MHarrold’s 


F . . ry 
survey 1S impressive. — 


ject of these papers now for 
the first time collected in book 


z : , form. Luminously the great 
George Schuster in the New 


York Herald Tribune. ‘Pro- 
fessor Harrold has brought a 


modern interpreter of mysti- 
cism discusses the practical 


: : roblems confronting man— 
rare understanding .to his P 6 


work.”—Saturday Review of 


a “dweller in time yet capable 


of eternity.” 
Literature. 


472 pages $3.50 240 pages $2.75 


At your Bookstore 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


This ts God’s World: 


And there is a world-wide fellowship of men and women 
dedicated to God and empowered by Him to work for the 
establishment of His Kingdom of righteousness and peace. 
The thrilling story of their labors is chronicled week by 


week in 


% Sivoing Chureb 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the Thought of the Episcopal Church. 


(Rates — new or renewal) 


One-year subscription po Erte eee a nt $5.00 Two one-year subscriptions ...............--- $9.00 
Two-year subscription -.....................--- $9.00 Each additional subscription 


(Foreign $1 a year extra) 


--—-—--_-_—-__--- ore 
— 


744 North 4th Street 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


3 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
Enclosed find $ 


Please send The Living Church 
| Fill in the coupon attached and 


fore this (time) to: : 

Nam mail it to us today! 

Stree 
be COs CEC [eat Ate et er haat ee ee TS | pe: : 


YKLAHOMA 


congressman Gives $10,000 Award 


«o Diocese 


Awards of $10,000 each to the two most 
jutstanding Congressmen were given to 
enator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Mich- 
xan and Representative A. S. “Monroney, 
m Episcopalian, of Oklahoma by Collier’s, 
ational weekly magazine. 

Representative Monroney, according to 
ihe stipulation that the amount of the 
ward be given to “some worthy cause,” 
surned his award over to the diocese of 
Jklahoma for “building religious leader- 
hip in the state.” The money will be used 
ior religious education. Senator Vanden- 
eerg’s $10,000 goes to the American Red 
ross. 

Each Congressman also received a silver 
@blaque for distinguished Congressional 
ervice. 


MINNESOTA 


_ 


t. Stephen’s Comes of Age 


St. Stephen’s, the infant parish in the 
liocese of Minnesota, is now self- support- 
rng. It was organized as a mission in 
March, 1937, when the first service was 
qeld in the school of Edina, the new resi- 
dential district of Minneapolis. 

Today they have a church and a parish 
ouse valued at $80,000. Communicants 
umber 500, and 400 children attend the 
Church school. On March 31, 1946, the 


DIOCESAN 


SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 


NEW YORK 

BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of 

the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys re- 
ceive careful musical training and sing daily at the service 
iin the Cathedral. The elasses in the School are small with 
it the result that boys have individual attention, and very high 
# standards are maintained. The School has its own building 
@ and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$350.00 per annum. Boys 
a admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic examination. 
1 For Catalogue and information address: 
The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School 

Cathedral Heights, New York City 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1852 

A Church school for boys. Thorough preparation 
{ for college. Military system of student govern- 
| ment, developing sense of responsibility. Charges 
‘for grades seven and eight $1000.; grades nine 
| through twelve $1050. For catalog, address The 
i New York DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, 

New ork, 


-. oe SPECIAL 


The Hospital of Saint Barnabas and the 
: f University of Newark offer a full course in 


NURSING 


fo qualified High School graduates. Scholarships 
available. Classes enter in February and September 


Apply to — Director of Nursing 
Hospital of Saint Barnabas 
$85 meee St., NEwarks N. J. 


Rev. Bernard Hummel; rector of the 
parish, presented Bernard George Miars, 
Jr., as a candidate for erdiuation to the 
diaconate, the first ordination to take place 
in St. Stephen’s Church. 


BENTO GICY 
Visual Education Program 


The newly appointed division of visual 
education of the diocese of Kentucky 
recently launched a program throughout 
the diocese, when Miss Charlotte Tomp- 
kins of the National Council visited Louis- 
ville, and met with the leaders of Church 
schools, youth organizations, and adult 
groups. After giving a lecture on this new 
project of the Church, she conducted 
workshops for three groups, demonstrating 
different projectors, new slides, and film- 
strips. 

The diocese has already purchased two 
projectors and has started a library of 
filmstrips and slides, which are loaned to 
the various Church schools using visual 
education in their curriculum. 

At the diocesan convention to be held in 
Paducah in May, a workshop will be set 
up in the parish house of Grace Church, 
where different machines will be demon- 
strated and literature will be on display 
for the delegates to the convention. 


BONOEGLT 


Vicar Leaves for Korea 


The Rev. Noah K. Cho, vicar of St. 
Luke’s Mission, Honolulu, has accepted a 
position with the military government and 
will serve as an interpreter in Korea for 
at least nine months. He left Hawaii for 
Korea on March 5th. ‘ 

During the absence of Fr. Cho, the Rev. 
John P. Moulton, chaplain of [olani 
School, will be in charge of St. Luke’s 
Mission. 


GEORGIA 


Convention Site Changed 


Instead of meeting in Americus as 
planned, the convention of the diocese of 
Georgia and the Woman’s Auxiliary will 
meet in St. Paul’s Church, Savannah, on 
May 7th and 8th. 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


April 
28. First Sunday after Easter. 
29. St. Mark.* 
30. (Thursday.) 


* Transferred from April 25th. 


May 


1. SS. Philip and James. (Wednesday.) 
5. Second Sunday after Easter. 

12. Third Sunday after Easter. 

19. Fourth Sunday after Easter. 

26. Fifth (Rogation) Sunday after Easter. 

27. Rogation Day. 

28. Rogation Day. 

29. Rogation Day. 

30. Ascension Day. 

31. (Friday.) 


SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


KEMPER HALL — 


KENOSHA, WIS. 

Boarding and day school for girls offering 
thorough college preparation and training 
for purposeful living. Study of the Fine 
Arts encouraged. Complete sports program, 
Junior School department. Beautiful lake 
shore campus. Under direction of the Sisters 
of St. Mary. For catalog, address: Boe LO. 


MARGARET HALL 


under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis court. 
Riding. Board and tuition, $800. 


FOR CATALOGUE AND VIEW FOLDER, ADDRESS: 
SISTER RACHEL, Prin., 0.S.H., Box B, Versailles, Ky. 


St. Margaret’s School 


Episcopal. Thorough preparation for col- 
lege. Music, Art, Athletics, Riding. Lim- 
ited enrollment. For illustrated catalog, 


address: Mrs. Langhorne C. Craighill, 
Headmistress, Tappahannock, Virginia. 


Saint Mary's School 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care of 
the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Preparatory 
and General Courses. Modified Kent Plan. For 
catalog address 

THE ‘SISTER SUPERIOR 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


Under 3 Episcopal Dieceses of Virginia 
103rd Session. Fully accredited. Effective prepara- 
tion for college. General course for Non-College 
Girl. Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Economics. 
Modern academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. Sports. 


For catalogue, address: 
Mrs. Wm. T. Hodges, A.M., Prin. 
Box J-L, Staunton, Virginia 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Laurence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 
Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It is 


recognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 
| Address: Director of Admissions. 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minnesota 


DEACONESSES TRAINING SCHOOL 


TRAINING FOR CHURCH WORK 
is offered to qualified women at 
THE NEW YORK ENG pees 


FOR DEACONESSES 
OTHER CHURCH WORKERS 


Write to: Deaconess Ruth Johnson 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th St. ’ | 
New York 25, New York i = 


If --- 
the Church is important to you, it is 
important for you to support and make 
use of the Church institutions listed here. 


Gaeraws oll) ELD 


ALTAR BREAD 


ALTAR BREAD made at St. Marearet’s Convent, 
17 Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass. Prices and 
samples on application, 


ALTAR BREADS—O Orders promptly filled. Saint 
cia al Convent, shakes Wis. 


BOOKS BOUGHT ‘AND SOLD 


WE BUY AND SELL New ae Used Relves 
Books and Sets. Write Kregel’s Bookstore, 


Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 


BOOK FINDING SERVICE 


cialty. rhe M. ens 436 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 

CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 


chairs. Full upholstered seat and form-fitting 
back. Rubber feet. Redington Co., Dept. 77, Scran- 
ton 2, Pa. 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


CHURCH MAGAZINES 


SUBSCRIBE TO—‘“The Church Militant” eS 
Gospel Bulletin edited monthly by Rev. J. J. 
Hall, Wall Street’s Open Air Evangelist for "5 
years, and founder of New York’s famous Sermon 
Telephone. Pungent, pointed, and piercing, in the 
interest of VITAL religion among all Christians, 
and especially those in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE is only 25c a 
year. Order from: St. Paul’s oe ae 335 W. 

51st Street, New York 19, N. 


FOR SALE 


BRASS ALTAR CROSS. Perfect condition. 
Height 2 ft. $35.00 plus shipping charges. Mrs. 
Paul Mann, 1123 Curtiss St., Downers Grove, Ill. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


PURE IRISH LINENS now in stock for all 

Church needs. Supplies constantly arriving. Good 
qualities, also fine cottons. Samples free. Mary 
Fawcett Co., Box 146, Plainfield, | Ne J; 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS, Washington and Lon- 
don, iinens and materials. by the yard. Surplices, 


albs, set a stoles, burses, and veils. See 
my new Church ” Embroidery a complete 
2 pe tess ote pages; 95 Magirstions, Price, 
$5.67. Also =. Han for Altar Guilds. Price, 
50 cts. L. Mackrille, 11 W. poe St. Chevy 


Chase 15, Ma, 30 minutes from U. S 


. T , 
id, Wisconsin 2752. reasury 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


WANTED — ORGANIST - CHOIRMASTER for 
Southern pee immediately. Unusual opportuni- 


ties = teachin; ca and voice and developing | 


Hoke tee rite details to Rector, Church of 
the Ho! Innocents, Henderson, North Carolina. 


HOUSEMOTHER—For > Boys Institution. State 
_ age and Qualifications, Salary and Maintenance. 
beg Box L-3052, The Living Church, Milwaukee 


Bite ee eS te Ee eee See 
waeron of aoe Parish desires assistant. 
; oung. man, ae a Part: Churchman egies 


aa 


CHANGES 


Appointments Accepted 


The Rev. Benjamin F. Axleroad, Jr., formerly 
assistant at the Church of the Ascension, Porto 


Alegre, Brazil, is now assistant at the Church 
of the Crucified, Bagé, Brazil. Address: Caixa 38, 
Bagé, R. G. S., Brazil. 

The Rev. Wilfred B. Myll, formerly rector of 
Trinity Church, Owensboro, Ky., will become 
assistant at St. Mark’s Church, San Antonio, 
Texas, effective May Ist. Address: 315 E. Pecan 


St., San Antonio, Texas. 

The Rev. V. P. Stewart, formerly rector of 
St. John’s Church, Elkhart, Ind., becomes rector 
of St. James’ Church, Milwaukee, on April 28th. 
Address: 8247 N. Summit Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Rev. Edward T. H. Williams, formerly re- 
siding with the Order of the Holy Cross, West 
Park, N. Y., became curate of St. Paul’s Church, 
Burlington, Vt., on April 1st. Address: 120 Bauk 
St., Burlington, Vt. 


Military Service 


Separations 


The Rey. John E. G. Griffiths is now on terminal 
leave from the navy as a chaplain and may be 
addressed at 2106 N. Albany Ave., Chicago, Il. 


The Rev. Roscoe C. Hauser, Jr., formerly a 
chaplain in the army, will become the rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Greenville, N. C., effective 
May lst. 

The Rev. Edward C. McConnell, formerly an 
army chaplain, will become the rector of Trinity 
Church, Demopolis, Ala., in June. 

The Rev. -Edward McNair, formerly a navy 
chaplain, is now vicar in charge of the Church 
of St. Michael and All Angels, Studio City, Calif. 
Address: 3895 Berry Dr., North Hollywood, Calif. 


Changes of Address 


The Rev. Andrew E. F. Anderson, formerly of 
New Castle, Del., may now be addressed at 2308 
Village Dr., Teaisville 5, Ky. 


Ordinations 


Priests 


Michigan: The Rev. William H. Clark was or- 
dained to the priesthood on April 11th in St. 
Paul’s Church, Flint, by Bishop Creighton. The 


‘candidate was presented by the Rev. Otis G. Jack- 


son, and the Rev. Henry Lewis preached the 
sermon. The Rev. Mr. Clark has been assistant 
at St. Paul’s since last September. - 


Deacons 


Fond du Lac: Robert Denys Malvern was or- 
dained deacon at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fond du 
Lac, on April 15th by Bishop Sturtevant. He was 
presented by the Rev. Canon William Elwell, and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. William C. 
Way. The ordinand will be in charge of Trinity 
Mission in Waupun, Wis. 

Northern Indiana: Frank Harry Bozarth was 
ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Mallett in 
St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Mishawaka, on March 


| 10th. He was presented by Dean Groton, and the 


Rev. E. J. Smith ched the sermon. The ordi- 


| nand will continue his studies at Nashotah House 


until graduation in May. ; 
James Richard De Golier was ordained to the | 


| diaconate on April 6th by Bishop Mallett at St. 


John’s Chureh, Elkhart. He was presented by | 
the Rev. Leslie S. Olsen, and the sermon was 
we by the Very Rev. E. J. M. Nutter. He 

continue his studies at Nashotah House until | 
uation in May. — 


{Sarton Rhodes ston 
plies see ee 


GLASS Fite 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


SUPPLY NEEDED for month of August by east- 

ern Parish conveniently located near Boston and 
New York. Quarters for man and wife. Limited 
amount of Parish work. Reply Box H-3074, The 
Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ORGANIST OR ORGANIST-DIRECTOR for 

mixed choir. Old North Carolina Parish. Cor- 
respondence invited. Reply Box H-3075, The Liv- 
ing Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER, Chicago or 

Suburbs. Churchman with good experience and 
references. Veteran working on B.Mus. degree at 
Northwestern. Married. Reply Box H-3071, The 
Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


SUPPLY PRIEST. Rector midwest parish will 

supply month of August in New York City or 
nearby. Previous summers large parishes New 
York, Chicago, New Orleans. Rectory and honorar- 
ium or suitable honorarium. Reply Box T-3070, 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


PRIEST—past five years engaged in work_ of 

Canon Missioner desires permanent parish in East 
or upper South. Moderate Churchman, References 
—4 Bishops and leading laymen. Reply Box B-3062, 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


SUPPLY WORK wanted for month or two this 

summer in or near large metropolis with use of 
rectory or house, by married priest with family. 
Address, Rev. Gladstone Rogers, St. Barnabas’ 
Church, DeLand, Fla. 


PRIEST available for summer supply, July or 

August, preferably Wisconsin or northern IIli- 
nois. Living quarters for three. References fur- 
nished. Reply Box R-3072, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


EXPERIENCED ORGANIST, choirmaster desires 

change to position near Manhattan: References 
given. Reply Box M-3076, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ENGLISH PRIEST, Diocese Delaware, beneficed 
Diocese Rochester (England) 1924- 1940, desires 
supply work New England, month August, possib 
September, married. Reply Box P-3077, The vue 
Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. “ 


PULPIT COMMENTARY 


BUY NOW! PULPIT COMMENTARY, 
VOLUMES. Originally published at $127.5 

Reduced price—$59.50 net, plus 

Kregel’s Bookstore, Grand Rapids 6, “6. Michig 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP HALF MOON—In the Berkshires. Boy 

6-16. Covered wagon trips, canoe trips, rid 
sailing, baseball, riflery, ex 
Mt. trip for older campers. 
their own program, and s 
a eee ee ; 
r. Edwar torey, 330 Carroll Avenue, N 
roneck, N. Y. Mam aroneck co ; 
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CHURCH SERVICES 


I LBANY—Rt, Rev. George Ashton Oldham, D.D., 
Bishop; Rt. Rev. Frederick Lehrle Barry, D.D., 
Bishop Coadjutor 


rrinity Church, 1330 First Ave., Watervliet, N. Y. 

eev. Ivan H. Ball, Rector 

tun.: Masses, 7:30 & 10:45; Daily 9:30; Fri. 
30). P. 

it. Gabriel’s Chapel, 531 5th Ave, Sun. 8:30 
(Low) 


J.TLANTA—Rt. Rev. John Moore Walker, D.D., 
Bishop 


Nur Saviour, 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 

®ev. Roy Pettway, Rector 

sun. Masses: 7:30, 9:30, 11:00. Matins, Mass and 
Vespers daily. Confessions, Sat. 4-5 p.m. 


rHICAGO—Rt. Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, D.D., 
Bishop; Rt. Rev. Edwin J. Randall, D.D., Suf- 
fragan Bishop 


Ehurch of the Atonement, 5749 Kenmore Avenue, 
Chicago 40 

Rev. James Murchison Duncan, Rector 

ean: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m. H.C.; Daily: 7 a.m. H.C. 


tt. Bartholomew’s Church, 6720 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago 21 

Rev. John M. Young, Jr., Rector 

pane: 7230, 9, 11, 7:30 

P)thers Posted 


LONG ISLAND—Rt. Rev. James Pernette De- 
Wolfe, D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. John Insley B. 
Larned, D.D., Suffragan Bishop 


St. Paul’s Church of Flatbush, Church Ave. and 
St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, B.M.T. Subway, 
Brighton Beach Line to Church Avenue Station. 

Rev. Harold S. Olafson, D.D., Rector 

Peery 300, Sco 1d camo Phurs.: £7215 & 10 
a.m., Holy Communion and Spiritual Healing; 
7:15 Saints’ Days. Choir of Men and Boys 


.OS ANGELES—Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Robert Burton Gooden, 
D.D., Suffragan Bishop 


St. Mary of the Angels, Hollywood’s Little Church 
Around the Corner, 4510 Finley Ave. 

Rev. Neal Dodd, D.D. 

Sunday Masses: 8, 9:30 and 11 


ZOUSIANA—Rt. Rev. John Long 
D.D., Bishop 


St. George’s Church, 4600 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans 

RRev. Alfred S. Christy, B.D. . 

bSun.: 7:30, 9:30, 11; Fri. and Saints’ Days: 10 


MASSACHUSETTS—Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sher- 
rill, D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Raymond Adams 
Heron, D.D., Suffragan Bishop 


Church of the Advent, Mt. Vernon and Brimmer 
Sts., Boston 
RRev. Whitney Hale, D.D., Rector; Rev. Peter R. 
Blynn, Assistant 
bSun.: 7:15 a.m. Matins; 7:30 and 8:30 a.m. Holy 
Communion; 9:30 a.m. Mass with Instruction; 
10:30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.m. Solemn Mass 
and Sermon; 6 p.m. Solemn Evensong and 
Sermon : 


Jackson, 


Communion (additional) ; 6 p.m. Evensong 
MEridays: 5:30 p.m. Service of Help and Healing 
Confessions: Saturdays, 5 to 6 p.m., and 7 to 8 
p.m. (and by appointment) 


CHIGAN—Rt. Rev. Frank W. Creighton, 

D.D., Bishop 

MChurch of the Incarnation, 10331 Dexter Blvd., 
Detroit 

. Clark L. Attridge : 

kday Masses: Wed., 10:30; Fri., 7; Sunday 

Masses: 7, 9 and 11 


ISSOURI—Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, D.D., 

Bishop 

‘Church of Holy Communion, 7401 Delmar Blvd., 
‘St. Louis 

W. W. S. Hohenschild, Rector 

8, 9:30 and 11 a.m.; Wed.; H. C. 10:30 a.m. 

ler services announced : 


Church, 616 N. Euclid, St. Louis 

ichard E. Benson, Rector 

days: Masses 7:30 and 11 a.m. 
Sundays: 9 a.m. only 


MDaily: 7:15 a.m. Matins; 7:30 a.m. Holy Commun- _ 
jon; 9:30 a.m. Thursdays and Holy Days, Holy 


O TO CHURCH! That slogan, sounded 

round the world, might well put an 
end to the world’s chaos. The rectors of 
leading churches listed here urge you to 
put the slogan to work in your own per- 
sonal world. Use it on your friends. 


Whether as a traveler in a strange city, 
or as a local resident, you are always wel- 
come to come into these leading churches 
for the services or for quiet moments of 
prayer. And you are urged to bring with 
you your friends. Accept the cordial in- 
Vitation! 


NEW YORK—Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, 
D.D., Suffragan Bishop 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 

Sun.: 8, 9, 11 Holy Communion: 10 Morning 
Prayer; 4, Evening Prayer; 11 and 4, Sermons; 
Weekdays: 7:30, 8 (also 9:15 Holy Days and 
10 Wed.), Holy Communion; 9 Morning Prayer; 
5 Evening Prayer (sung); Open daily 7 a.m. to 
6 p.m. 


The Church of the Ascension Fifth Avenue and 
10th Street, New York 

Rev. Roscoe Thornton Foust, Rector 

Sun.: 8, 11), 423058) p.m. 

Daily: 8 Holy-Communion; 5:30 Vespers (Tues- 
day thru Friday) 

This church is open all day and all night 


Church of Heavenly Rest, 5th Ave. at 90th St., 
New York 

Rev. Henry Darlington, D.D., Rector; Rev. Her- 
bert J. Glover; Rev. George E. Nichols 


Sdn.25, 10 CHa Ge.) 11 MEP. and ‘S. 9:30) Ch. Se. 
4 E.P. Weekdays: Thurs. and Saints’ Days, 11 
H. C.; Prayers daily 12-12:10 


Chapel of the Intercession, 155th St. and Broadway, 
New York 

Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, Vicar 

Sun.: 8, 9:30, 11 and 8; Weekdays: 7, 9, 10, 5 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, Park Ave. and 5lst St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Rev. Geo. Paull T. Sargent, D.D., Rector 

Sun.: 8 a.m. Holy Communion; 11 a.m., Morning 
Service and Sermon; 4 p.m. Evensong. Special 
Music j 

Weekdays: Holy Communion Wednesday 8 a.m.; 
Thursdays and Saints’ Days at 10:30 a.m. The 
Church is open daily for prayer 


pea” Church, Madison Ave. at 71st St., New 

ork = 

Rev. H. W: B. Donegan, D.D., Rector 

Sun.: 8 Holy Communion; 9:30 a.m. Church 
School; 11 Morning Service and Sermon; 4 p.m. 
Evening Service and Sermon. Weekdays Holy 
Communion Wed., 7:45 a.m. and Thurs., 12 n. 


CHURCH OF ST. MARY OF THE ANGELS 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


NEW YORK—(Cont.) 


St. Mary the Virgin, 46th St. between 6th and 7th 
Aves., New York 

Rey. Grieg Taber 

Sun. Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High) 


Sty names Church, 5th Ave. and 53rd St., New 

or 

Rey. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., Rector 

Sun.: 8, 11 a.m, and 4 p.m. Daily Services: 8:30 
Holy Communion; 12:10, Noonday Services; 
Thurs.: 11 Holy Communion 


Little Church Around the Corner 

Transfiguration, One East 29th St., New York 

Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. 

Sun.:; Communions 8 and 9 (Daily 8); Choral 
Eucharist and Sermon, 11; Vespers, 4 


Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall St., New York 

Rey. Frederick S. Fleming, D.D. 

Sun.: 8, 9, 11 and 3:30; Weekdays: 8, 12 (except 
Saturdays), 3 


Chapel of the General Theological Seminary, Chel- 
sea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St., New York 

Daily: Morning Prayer & Holy Communion, 7 
a.m.; Choral Evensong Monday to Saturday, 6 
p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Rt. Rev. Oliver James Hart, 
D.D., Bishop 


St. Mark’s Church, Locust Street, between 16th & 
17th Streets 

Rev. William H. Dunphy, Ph.D., Rector; Rev. 
Philip T. Fifer, Th.B. 

Sunday: Holy Eucharist, 8 & 9 a.m. Matins 10:30 
a‘m. Sung Eucharist & Sermon, 11 a.m. Even- 
song & Instruction, 4 p.m. 

Daily: Matins. 7:30 a.m. Eucharist 7 a.m. (except 
Saturday) 7:45 a.m. Thursday and Saints’ Days. 

9 a.m, Evening Prayer & Intercessions, 5:30 
p.m. Friday, Litany, 12:30 p.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays 12 to 1 and 4 to 5 p.m. 


PITTSBURGH—Rt. Rev. Austin Pardue, D.D., 
Bishop 


Calvary Church, Shady and Walnut Aves., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Rey. Lauriston L. Scaife, S.T.D., Rector; Rey. 
Philip M. Brown; Rev. Francis M. Osborne 

Sundays: 8, 9:30, 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 

Holy Communion: Fri., 10, Saints’ Days, 10 a.m. 


SOUTHERN OHIO—Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hob- 
son, D.D., Bishop 


St. Michael and All Angels, 3612 Reading Rd., 
Avondale, Cincinnati 

Rev. Benjamin R. Priest, Rector 

Masses: Sun. 8 & 10:45 (High); Mon., 10; Tues., 
723082 Weds, 9:°305 Thurs, (& Pri 77-302 8Sate 
12; Holy Days: 6:30 & 10. Confessions: Sat., 
4:30-5:30 & 7-8 p.m. 


SPRINGFIELD—Rt,. Rev. John Chanler White, 
D.D., Bishop 


St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Springfield 

Very Rev. William Orrick, Rector and Dean 
Rey. Gregory A. E. Rowley. Assistant 

Sunday: Mass. 7:30, 9:00 and 11:00 a.m. 

Daily: 7:30 a.m. 


WASHINGTON—Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, D.D., 
Bishop 


St. Agnes’ Church, 46 Que St., N.W., Washington 
Rev. A. J. Dubois (on leave—U. S. Army); Rev. 
William Eckman, SSJE, in charge , 
Sun. Masses: 7, Low; 9:30, Sung; 11, Sung with 
Sermon. Low Mass daily: 7; Extra Mass Thurs. 
at 9:30; Fri., 8 p.m. Intercessions and Benedic- 

tion. Confessions: Sat. 4:30 and 7:30 


Church of the Epiphany, Washington 

Rev. Charles W. Sheerin, D.D.; Rev. Hunter M. 
Lewis, B.D.; Rev. Francis Yarnall, Litt.D.; 
Rev. F. Richard Williams. Th.B. 

Sun: oS) BL Ch is MPSS 6 pm ye eee os 
p.m. E. P.; 1st Sun. of month, H.C) also at 
8 p.m. Thurs: 11 a.m. and 12 noon H. C. 


WESTERN NEW YORK—Rt. Rev. Cameron J. 
Davis, D.D., Bishop 


' §t. Paul’s Cathedral, Shelton Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Very Rev. Edward. R. Welles, M. A., Dean; Rev. 
R. E. Merry; Rev. H. H. Wiesbauer, Canons 
Sun.: 8, 9:30, 11. Daily: 12. Tues.: 7:30; Wed: 11 


. Frisve. your church represented in THE LIVING CHURCH by listing your Church Services. 
. Rates: 25 cents a line; minimum price for any insertion, $1.00; special rates available upon request. 
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Books trom Morehouse = Gorlhecaim 


Where Art Thou? 


BY C. AVERY MASON 


“This little book is a challenge to the laity to work “T commend Dr. Mason’s book to the attention of 
through the Church to save the world. It will be help- all those who recognize that the well-being of the 
ful Ne those who are confused in this strange new world depends upon the establishment of a world 
world.” — The Southern Churchman order based upon freedom. and righteousness.” — 

Bishop Tucker in the Foreword 


The Bishop Coadjutor of Dallas, in this earnest message to Chris- 
tian laymen, emphasizes the importance of individual acceptance of 
responsibility for revitalizing the work of the Church. Readers of 
this book will gain a new understanding of the Church’s role in 


the present crisis. 


This Means ll 
To Church? 


of Grace 


BY JOHN HIGGINS 


“The communion service needs to be understood as 
something living, something which is applicable to the 
present situation and has meaning to the man in the 
pew. This little volume aims to fill this need. Behind 
every plain statement and simple analogy there is a 
strong and basic theology. In other words, John Hig- 
ins has done a good job.” — The Witness 


Both clergymen and laymen will find suggestive 
material in this series of meditations on the different 
prayers and sections of the Communion Service. $2.00 


Prayer and the 


$1.00 


Why Go 


BY DAVID C. MONTGOMERY 


“If you are wondering what to give to adults who 
are thinking about Confirmation here is an excellent 
choice. It is readable for the average laymen and a 
book a layman will enjoy reading. In addition, the book 
contains a wealth of valuable material-and illustra- 
tions for the use of both clergy and laity.” — The 
Living Church 


This book will prove a real stimulant to those who 
question the value of church-going. Each chapter pre- 
sents a convincing answer to a commonly raised ob- 
jection to church attendance. $2.25 


service of God 


BY DANIEL T. JENKINS 


“The reader of this book will be the companion of 
an author who has some profound spiritual insights. 
into the mood and need of the modern man. It is the 
writing of a man true to fundamental Christianity.” 
— Augsburg Book News Letter 


“Here is a little book full of big truths. The author, 
who is an English Congregational minister, has writ- 
ten most effectively. He does not discuss his points 


vaguely or in the cloudiness of uncertainty.” — The 


Pulpit Digest. 


In this thoughtful discussion of what prayer really is and does the author 
clarifies many of the questions which present themselves to those who find it 
difficult to pray in these times. The book contains an exceptionally good chapter 
on the subject, “Does It Matter Whether We Say Our Prayers?” $1.50 | 
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